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DR. THOMAS H. BURROWES: IN MEMORIAM. 





PENNSYLVANIA OWES TO NO MAN LIVING SO GREAT A DEBT OF GRATITUDE. 





announced the death of Hon. Thomas 

H. Burrowes. The Junior Editor of Zhe 
Journal, Mr. McCaskey, his intimate friend 
and for some years his associate in the man- 
agement of this magazine, publishes this 
month a fitting biographical sketch of the 
deceased. Our mournful duty will be per- 
formed when we shall have added a few 
words concerning the funeral obsequies and 
public manifestations of sorrow. 

Dr. Burrowes died at the Agricultural 
College at 4 o’clock on Saturday, Feb. 25, 
1871. On the Monday following, religious 
ceremonies were observed in the chapel of 
the institution. The remains were. then 
taken to Lancaster, where they arrived at 9 
o'clock on Wednesday morning. They 
were accompanied by the family of the de- 
ceased, the Faculty and Trustees of the 
Agricultural College, and a number of dis- 
‘nguished gentlemen, and were met at the 

‘ilroad depot by the Mayor of Lancaster 

d City Courcils, the School Board, the 

idges of the Court and Members of the 

ar, the Faculty of the Millersville State 
‘ormal School, and a large concourse of 
jizens. Hon. A. E Roberts, Col. Wm. 
u. Bear, Dr. Wm. C. Blackwood, John W. 
Jackson, Esq., Newton Lightner, Esq., 


i be as we went to press last month, we 


Wm. B. Wiley, E.q., David Hartman, Esq., 
and J. P. Wickersham acted as pall-bearers. 
The coffin was placed in the hearse and con- 
veyed to the burial ground of St. James’ 








Episcopal Church, of which the deceased 
was a member, the funeral cortege following 
on foot. The service at the grave was read! 
by Rev. Thomas B. Barker, Rector of St. 
John’s Free Church, assisted by Rev. Dr. 
Watson, Rector of St. James. 

Among the public bodies that have taken: 
notice of the death of Dr. Burrowes by pass 
ing appropriate resolutions, are the ‘Trust- 
ees, Faculty and Literary Societies of the 
Agricultural College, the School Boards of 
the cities of Lancaster and Allegheny, the 
teachers of Pittsburgh and elsewhere. In 
addition to resolutions expressing their sense 
of the value of the services rendered by Dr. 
Burrowes to the cause of education, and the 
deep regret felt by them on account of his 
death, the teachers of Pittsburgh, on the 
motion of Mr. Burtt, adopted the following: 


WHEREAS, Some tribute of respect is due to 
the memory of Hon. Thos. H. Burrowes and 
Hon. Thaddeus Stevens, and other eminent 
statesmen, for their self-sacrificing efforts which 
produced and upheld our Common Schools 
aan all opposition, until their present highly 
efficient condition was the result; therefore, 

Kesolved, That we request the State Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools to take measures 
for having a suitable monument erected to 
their memory by the teachers and pupils of the 
Common Schools of the State; and we suggest 
that for this purpose each teacher be invited to 
contribute one dollar and each pupil one dime 
annually until the requisite funds are obtained. 


The Allegheny Board of Control has 
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handsomely seconded this movement, by 
passing unanimously the following resolu- 
tions: 

Resolved, That the citizens of this Common- 
wealth will ever keep in grateful remembrance 
the philanthropic services of the late Hon. 
Thomas H. Burrowes and his co-laborer, the 
late Hon. Thaddeus Stevens, in inaugurating 
our noble system of free schools. 

Resolved, That the project originated in our 
sister city, of erecting a monument to the mem- 
ory of these gentlemen, through the contribu- 
tions of the teachers and children of the State, 
aided by the friends of education, meets our 
hearty approval. 

We shall most cheerfully do whatever may 
be thought wise in this matter. Massachu- 
setts has placed statues of her great states- 
man, Webster; her great War Governor, 
Andrew; and her great Teacher, Mann, in 
her State House grounds, and why should 
not Pennsylvania honor her great men in 
the same way? Or, why may she not, in 
the way proposed by the friends of educa- 
tion in Pittsburgh and Allegheny, erect a 
monument in the Capitol grounds at Harris- 
burg to the founders of our Common School 
System? We have erected there a monu- 
ment to the heroes of the Mexican war, why 
not erect one to the heroes of a struggle that 
required as much courage, and the fruits of 
which were a thousand times more advan- 
tageous to the cause of humanity? 

Toward the accomplishment of this noble 
object, we need scarcely say, we will most 
cheerfully do all in our power; but we are 
not without fear that Pennsylvania, like 
Jerusalem of old, is more inclined to stone 
than to listen to or honor her prophets. We 
shall see.— Dr. 7. P. Wickersham, in Penn- 
sylvania School Journal for April, 1871. 


THOMAS H. BURROWES, LL. D. 
A STARTLING telegram was received on 
Sunday, Feb. 26th, announcing the 
death of the late Editorof this Journal, at 
the Agricultural College, on the preceding 
afternoon. A month has passed, and we 
cannot even yet realize the sad truth of that 
brief dispatch. He was a friend so familiar 
upon these pages! Here, of all places, he 
seemed most at home—and shall we never, 
as we turn these leaves, meet him more, hear 
again his wise words of counsel or hearty 
words of cheer? 
Few men in Pennsylvania were more 
widely known or more universally respected. 


The man who has been only a successful 
politician, however brilliant his talents and 
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important his work, may soon be forgotten ; 
but insensibly, and to an extent far greater 
than might at a glance be supposed, hasa 
feeling of personal gratitude toward him so 
lately gone, spread and become intensified 
among those hundreds of thousands in our 
State to whom the Common School has been 
a boon of priceless value. Here at least his 
fame is assured ; and nobler fame than that 
which springs from enduring benefaction 
conferred upon his kind let no man toil for. 

Thomas Henry Burrowes was born No- 
vember 16, 1805, in the village (now the 
borough) of Strasburg, in Lancaster county. 
His father was a native of the country of 
Cavan, Ireland, of a respectable family 
long resident there. Though-educated for 
the ministry in the Episcopal church, he 
did not enter the pulpit, but emigrated to 
the State of Delaware in 1784, and thence 
to Pennsylvania in 1787, settling at Stras- 
burg, and devoting himself closely to me- 
chanical pursuits. His mother was born in 
the county of Monaghan, Ireland. She was 
the mother of thirteen children, of whom 
seven reached maturity; and was as remaik- 
able for decision of character as for kind- 
ness of heart—maternal traits which were 
conspicuous in the character of the son 
whose death we deplore. 

On the death of the elder brother of his 
father, the family went to Ireland in 1810, 
to take possession of the family property ; 
but they soon found that the customs and 
society of the Old World were not con- 
genial to their American feelings and habits. 
After seven years spent there, they, in 1817, 
removed to Quebec, in Lower Canada, re- 
maining there till 1822. They then re- 
turned to Ireland, and having disposed of 
their property in 1825, finally returned to 
this country. 

During all this time the education of the 
growing youth was not neglected. From 
his ninth to his twelfth year he was chiefly, 
as a private pupil, under the instruction of 
the Rev. William Craven, a kinsman of his 
mother, and a clergyman of the Church of 
England. During the five years spent in 
Quebec, he attended the classical and Eng- 
lish schools there. One of the next three 
years in Ireland was devoted to study under 
the Rev. James Thompson, a Presbyterian 
divine, who, at Fort Henry, in the county 
of Cavan, took a limited number of pupils 
as boarders; and the greater part of the 
other two was spent as an irregular student 
in Trinity Coliege, Dublin. Owing to the 
uncertainty as to the time when his family 
would return to the United States, he did 
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not enter the college as a regular student ; 
but through the ability and constant atten- 
tion of his tutor, who was also a Scholar, on 
the basis of that well known institution, he 
profited as much, probably, as if he had 
been matriculated. 

In addition to the ordinary branches of a 
liberal English education, and those sciences 
usually considered part of it, he thus ac- 
quired a good knowledge of the Latin and 
French languages, a fair acquaintance with 
the Greek and the rudiments of German. 
But the wandering life he had been made to 
lead, though it prevented that finished reg- 
ularity of training so essential to the acqui- 
sition of degrees and of high collegiate 
standing, conferred qualities of perhaps 
equal value—an enlarged view of the world, 
and habits of self-reliance became, in fact, 
a portion of his education. He was often 
heard to say that whatever of self-reliance, 
of directness of purpose, and of power to 
foresee distant results cleared from the mists 
of the present, he might possess, had been 
mainly conferred by the accidents and pecu- 
liarities of his whole education modified, 
restrained and improved, as it was, by a 
constant moral and religious home training. 

Thus prepared for the battle of life, less 
by contact with books and schools than 
with life and scholars, it became necessary, 
on returning to Pennsylvania, in 1825, to 
select some profession or other branch of 
labor in which to engage. That of law was 
chosen ; and here the same chequered, but 
broadly educatory course that marked his 
preparatory training again awaited him. 
His legal preceptor was Amos Ellmaker, 
esq., of Lancaster, whose office he entered 
in January 1826. This gentleman, himself 
a liberal scholar of the highest standing at 
the bar, soon took a liking to his new student 
and paid even greater attention to his gen- 
eral reading than to his legal studies. Hav- 
ing weak eyes, his students were necessarily 
much employed in reading to him, and 
most of this profitable labor devolved upon 
Mr. Burrowes. This led to an enlarged 
acquaintance, not only with the more ad- 
vanced works on law, but on history, science, 
and general literature, and particularly on 
the political history of the country. In 
return for the labor of reading to him, Mr. 
Ellmaker was in the habit of explaining 
every word, allusion or passage, which was 
not supposed to be clear to the reader. We 
have never heard him refer to Mr. E. save 
in terms of the most grateful regard. In- 
deed, he retained for him to the last an al- 
most filial affection. 
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After profiting fortwo years and a half 
by this liberal course of study, Mr. Bur- 
rowes entered the Yale College Law School 
in the summer of 1828. He remained here 
for one year, in the prosecution of his law 
studies, and in attendance also upon the 
lectures of Profs. Silliman and Olmstead on 
natural science. In the autumn of 1829 
he was examined and admitted to the bar, 
at Lancaster, where he soon after com- 
menced the practice of law. 

Not' being dependent on his own exer- 
tions for support, he did not confine him- 
self to the law, but at once took an active 
part in the prevailing political questions of 
the day, more, however, as a writer and in 
directing party movements, than election- 
eering or speaking at public meetings. 
Thus, before he had acquired much practice 
or standing at the bar, he became some- 
what prominent in politics, and was eletced 
to the Legislature in 1831 and 1832. Here 
he was mainly noted for regular attendance 
and attention to the business of the House, 
and an unswerving adherence to the prin- 
ciples and measures he approved. A series 
of humorous articles from his pen, during 
the session, attracted attention and in- 
creased his reputation as a political writer. 
Though he did not often take part in the 
debate, or speak at great length, he had as 
much influence as probably belonged to 
his yearsand qualifications ; but being of a 
party greatly in the minority and very un- 
popular with the ruling powers, he did not 
figure on any important committee or other- 
wise prominently. 

When, however, the party to which he 
belonged became successful by the election 
of Joseph Ritner to the office of Governor, 
in 1835, Mr. Burrowes, as a recognition of 
his great political services, was honored with 
the appointment of Secretary of the Com- 
monwealth, the chief office in the gift of 
the Executive. He was then in his thirtieth 
year, and entered upon the discharge of the 
duties of the position in December, 1835. 
At this point began his first connection 
with the educational interests of the State, 
and, as he often frankly admitted, his first 
knowledge of the subject. At that time the 
Governor appointed all the executive officers 
of the State, except county sheriffs, coron- 
ers, commissioners, auditors, township con- 
stables, supervisors and assessors. All the 
rest—from a Judge of the Supreme Court to 
a justice of the peace, from Secretary of the 
Commonwealth to clerk of the lowest county 
court—were at his disposal.. He had also 


| the control of the immense system of public 
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works in which the State was then engaged. 
All this rendered the office very different 
from what it ncw is—and he found it no 
sinecure. 

As confidential friend and cfficial adviser 
of the Governor, much of the burden of 
this vast power and patronage devolved, of 
course, upon the Secretary. He has often 
said that, in the confidence of youth and 
the ardor of an active politician, he felt 
little hesitation as to his ability to acquit 
himself creditably of this duty; but that 
when, for the first time, he realized the 
vast importance of the educational portion 
of his responsibility, he was almost deterred 
from assuming it. Sustained, however, as 
he was, by the noble determination of Gov- 
ernor Ritner to uphold the newly-created 
system of Common Schools at every risk, he 
determined to remain at his post as one of 
duty ; and to prepare himself to the utmost 
of his powers for its proper administration. 
Io an editorial article which appeared some 
years since in Zhe Journal, two or three 
piragraphs occur referring to this era, of so 
great moment in his public life, in which he 
Says: 

It was on political grounds alone that the 
writer was appointed [to the office of Secretary 
of the Commonwealth], and so little reference 
was there to the educational department of his 
duties, that he scarcely knew and certainly did 
not think properly of his responsibility in that 
respect when he entered the office. It was 
therefore with some surprise and no little alarm 
that he beheld the accumulated letters on com- 
mon school affurs, from every quarter of the 
State, brought in a bushel basket about two 
weeks after the day he assumed the duties of 
the office,—the mass having been kept back to 
that time, owing to the pressure of more urgent 
business. He can never forget the headache, 
—aye, and the heartache,—produced by their 
perusal and the attempt to systematize and un- 
derstand the vast subject thus presented. 
There were questions of every school hue, kind 
and shape,—iovolving difficulty as to the loca- 
tion of school houses, the assessment and col- 
lecuon of tax, the qualifications of teachers, the 
selection of branches of study and school 
books, the use of the Scriptures, instruction in 
catechism, modes of government, kinds of 
punishment, opposition to the system, etc., etc. 
And these, too, addressed to one who knew 
about as much of the details of school affairs as 
he did of the local geography of the moon! 

What was to be done? Either the office was 
to be resigned, or an altempt made to prepare 
for its proper discharge. His spirit—unchilled 


by the third of a century which has since shed 
its sobering influences—forbade resignation as 
cowardly ; besides, even if he retired, it was 
difficult to see where a successor with the 
necessary knowledge and experience could be 
The other expedient was therefore 


found. 
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adopted; but here again there was difficulty. 
The time was so short, and the wants of the 
system so urgent, that careful preparation for 
the duties of the office, by a course of educa- 
tional reading, including the history and con- 
dition of the systems of other states and nations, 
was out of the question, even if all his time 
could be devoted to the purpose, as it could 
not. 

Fortunate, it is now thought, was this state of 
affairs. It threw the officer and the State upon 
their own resources, Instead of studying the 
Prussian or the New England system and copy- 
ing after either—except in the single feature of 
freedom and generality of instruction—the 
actual social condition and the known educa- 
tional wants of Pennsylvania were looked at, 
and the attempt was made to supply the one in 
accordance with the nature of the other. Not 
a single report, not a law, not a treatise from 
any other nation or State was examined. A 
great Commonwealth, with vast and growing 
resources—agricultural, mineral, manufacturing 
and commercial—yet with a population of a 
distracting variety of national origin, involving 
much variety in language, religion and customs, 
and with no very kindly feelings the one to the 
other, and, worse than all, with bitter hostility 
in the large majority to the system itself,—was 
beheld, and had to be taken as the field of op- 
eration. On this field, it is now evident as it 
was then soon suspected, that little light from 
abroad, in the arrangement of details at least, 
could be obtained. Thus it was that with little 
borrowed assistance, and founding it on the 
actual wants of the State and the few grand 
leading principles in the otherwise crude school 
laws of 1834 and 1835, the Pennsylvania Sys- 
tem was built up by herself and for herself. 

The opportunity of a life time was now 
before him, and grandly did he improve it. 
The school law which had been enacted in 
1834, he soon found inadequate and practi- 
cally inoperative. He at once set himself 
at work upon the system. The ordinary 
duties of the Secretary’s office occupying 
his time during the day—currespondence 
and other writing connected with educa- 
tional affairs received attention at night, 
and usually late at night. The result of his 
investigations was given to the Legislature 
in a report dated February 19, 1836, at 
which time the revised school law of 1836, 
which continued to be the school law of the 
State until 1849, was passed as drafted 
mainly by himself. After two years’ addi- 
tional experience in, and study of, educa- 
tional work entrusted to his charge, it had 
so grown upon his hands as to require, as 
he has told us, ‘‘ half his time and nearly 
all his thoughts.’” Though it was a task 
that taxed all his powers to their utmost, he 
had gradually but surely evolved order from 
chaos, and this duty had been performed in 
such manner as to win for him from his ene- 
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mies the reputation of being one of the 
ablest men of the State. The result of this 
two years of thought and labor appears in 
what—when we regard the transition period 
at which it was written—is to our mind the 
most remarkable State paper of the kind we 
have ever seen, the Fourth Annual Common 
School Report, issued in 1838. which is re- 
published in the February number, 1868, of 
this Journal. 

On his retirement from office, in 1838, 
owing to a change in the administration 
and the party in power, he returned to Lan- 
caster county, and devoted the next seven 
years of his life to farming, a life to which 
he was much attached. In 1845 he returned 
to the practice of the law in Lancaster. 
At this time he published a series of elabor- 
ate papers in the Lancaster /ntelligencer, on 
the nature, defects and improvement of the 
common school system of the State, among 
other things strongly urging the appoint- 
ment of county superinteudents. He was 
elected to the city school boarc soon after 
his return to Lancaster, in which position 
he performed the active duties of director 
for a number of years, greatly to the benefit 
of the schools as then organized. In 1847 
he published a carefully prepared work 
entitled ‘*The State Book of Permsylvania,”’ 
which the writer recalls as a favorite reading 
book in the country school to which he then 
belonged. In 1852, in compliance with a 
resolution of the Lancaster County Educa- 
tional Association, he began the publication 
of THe PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
the editorial charge of which, until within 
the past few months, has occupied much of 
his time, and through whose columns he has 
exercised a constant and potential influence 
upon the educational movement in the State. 
In 1855, at the request of the State Super- 
intendent and other officials, he published the 
** Pennsylvania School Architecture.’’ In 
1858, he was elected Mayor of Lancaster, 
independently of party politics. In 1860, he 
was again appointed State Superintendent 
of Common Schools, which position he held 
for a period of three years of such active 
administration of the system as the disturbed 
condition of public affairs would permit. In 
1865, he was appointed Superintendent of 
Soldiers’ Orphans, which system of schools 
he organized and put into effective working 
operation. And finally, in 1869, he was 
elected to the Presidency of the State Agri- 
cultural College, to the duties of which posi- 
tion he gave all the energies of one who felt 
his hand put forth to the last work to which 
the Master would ever call him—and who 





was resolved, cost what it might, to do that 
work well. 

He died where he would have chosen to 
die—falling bravely at the post of duty. In 
him, another of Pennsylvania’s great men 
** passes on,’’ the Nestor of her educational 
councils. Wreathe his name with immor- 
telles! For, in what he has done for her 
system of common schools, Thomas H. Bur- 
rowes bequeathes to his native State a legacy 
of priceless value—one before which even 
that of a Girard pales to nothingness and 
fades from view. Pennsylvania owes to no 
man living a debt of gratitude so great as 
that due him whose life-work has so recently 
closed at her Agricultural College. 

He was an original thinker, and for con- 
tinuous and sustained thought had great 
capacity; but he was always a student rather 
of men and the times than of books. He may 
not have possessed what is known as genius, 
but he had a keen insight into general prin- 
ciples and great acuteness in their applica- 
tion. He had also a certain keen sagacity 
in threading the labyrinth of politics, which, 
in his earlier life, made him invaiuable to 
his party; but was too stubborn in his con- 
victions and too firm in his following where 
these might lead, ever to trim for the breeze 
or drift with the current in the character— 
or rather the absence of character—of the 
time-serving, successful politician. 

Without claiming profound erudition, in 
the modern sense of the word, he still pos- 
sessed extensive and accurate knowledge on 
a wide range of subjects, with a refined taste 
in literature, and an innate love of the beauti- 
ful. His genial disposition, ready wit, and 
fine conversational powers, gave a charm to 
personal intercourse with him that will long 
be remembered in the wide circle of his 
friends. Few men have been more free from 
the defects that mar the pleasure of social 
intercourse; he had little narrowness of 
view, petty egotism, reckless vanity, or de- 
ceitful profession; but was frank and hon- 
est, tolerant of opinions at variance with his 
own, earnest in his convictions, and ever 
ready to clearly express and forcibly main- 
tain his views by fact and argument. 

No character is flawless—rarest of all that 
of a strong man who has fought through the 
heat of numerous political campaigns, and 
comes forth from the struggle with no 
‘marks of the fire’’ upon him. But we 


pass by the animosities of the political strife 
in which he mingled, nearly all of whose 
leading actors are now in the grave, as well 
as the harassing embarrassments of business 
which brought so much of disquiet to his 
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later years, as subjects to be dismissed with 
this brief mention. Enemies he had, as 
strong men, positive natures, must have— 
faults he had, mistakes he made, and who is 
guiltless here ?—but he was most loved by 
those who came nearest him, most honored 
by those who knew him best. 

O for the touch of a vanishéd hand, 

And the sound of a voice that is still. 

His religious life was not demonstrative, 
though his faith was simple and his con- 
fidence in the guiding Love and Wisdom 
firm and sure. During his last days he 
talked much, but calmly, with his children, 
realizing, when face to face with the great 
mystery, more of the awful dignity of life 
and the grandeur of human duty. He re- 
tained consciousness to the last, and a few 
hours before the final change, to one inquir- 
ing how he felt in view of the prospect be- 
fore him, his reply was, ‘‘ All is well—all 
well.’’ The closing hours of his life were 
calm and peaceful. Unable to lie down with 
comfort, he occupied a large reclining chair 
during most of his illness both day and night. 
About half-past three o’clock on the day of 
his death, he indicated a wish that his posi- 
tion in the chair should be slightly changed. 
This was done, and then for twenty minutes 
or more preceding dissolution he seemed not 
to move a muscle, but passed away so gently 
that when the last breath had gone the 
stricken watchers awaited still another. 

His illness was brought on during the 
month of December, partly by over-exertion 
and exposure, the attack soon assuming the 
character of typhoid pneumonia. For some 
time it seemed as if this must prove fatal, 
but the skillful use, by his physician, of a 
recently-invented instrument by means of 
which, as we understand it, remedies may 
be applied directly to the lungs in the form 
of spray, afforded so great relief that he was 
accustomed to say of it, ‘It saved my 
life.’’ After partial recovery from this at- 
tack, dropsy made its appearance, his lower 
extremities being affected and the disease 
extending itself slowly. He was hopeful of 
ultimate recovery until within a few days 
before he died, expecting soon again to re- 
resume his accustomed place as the active 
head of the College. The day before his 
death an abscess broke which had been form- 
ing in his lungs, and the existence of which 
had not been suspected. From this he sank 


rapidly until the following day, February 
25, at 4 P. M., when he passed away into the 
quiet slumber that bringeth rest to burdened 
heart and toiling brain. 

On a bright March day, the first of early 
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spring, his mortal remains were tenderly 
lowered to their last resting place in St. 
James’ (Episcopal) churchyard, at Lancas- 
ter, where of all places it had been his wish 
to lie—almost beneath the shadow of the 
church he loved so well. 

The services rendered by Dr. Burrowes 
to the cause of common-school education 
—on the platform and in the office of State 
Superintendent—and his influence in fre- 
quent advisory consultation with educa- 
tional committees in and out of the Legis- 
lature and with editorial pen during a period 
of nearly twenty years—will hereafter be 
considered more at length by the Senior 
Editor of Zhe Journal, who was for full 
twenty years most intimately associated 
with the distinguished subject of our sketch, 
and whose own influence, during most of 
that period, in giving shape and direction 
to the educational movement, has been sec- 
ond only to that of the great man gone.— 
J.P. Mc Caskey, in Pennsylvania School Jour- 
nal for April, 1871. 


Ee 


DR. BURROWES: IN MEMORIAM. 


URING the annual meeting of the State 
| Teachers’ Association held at Williams- 
port, July, 1871, the memorial exercises, in 
honor of Dr. Thomas H. Burrowes, were ap- 
pointed for the afternoon of Tuesday, August 
Sth. Dr. J. P. Wickersham read the following 
series of resolutions, as a tribute of respect 
to his memory : 


WHEREAS, Since the last meeting of this As- 
sociation it has pleased Divine Providence to re- 
move by death Hon. Thos. H. Burrowes, LL. 
D., one of the earliest friends and warmest ad- 
vocates of our common school system ; there- 
fore, 

Resolved, That the death of Dr. Burrowes is 
to us a source of profound sorrow. 

Resolved, That as a man, as a citizen, and as 
an educator, the deceased deserved well of his 
fellow-men. 

Resolved, That in a special manner, as a 
body of teachers, we recognize the following as 
among the great services of the deceased to the 
cause of education: The practical organization 
of our common school system, as its head in 
1836, 1837, and 1838, and the putting of it into 
full and successful operation; starting Ze 
School Fourna/l, and editing it nearly nineteen 
years; valuable assistance in founding this As- 
sociation in 1852, and in promoting its interests 
in subsequent years; framing the normal school 
law of 1857 ; three years of educational work as 
State Superintendent of Common Schools from 
1860 to 1863; and carrying into effect the plan 
for the establishment of a system of schools for 
the education and maintenance of the destitute 
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children of soldiers and sailors orphaned by the 
war of the Rebellion, and superyising for three 
years the schools thus established. 

Resolved, That we pledge our active co-oper- 
ation in any effort that may be made by those 
more intimately connected with the deceased 
to express in some suitable way our gratitude for 
services rendered by him to the cause of popu- 
lar education, and to perpetuate the memory of 
his good deeds. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions, 
signed by the officers of the Association, be 
transmitted to the family of Dr. Burrowes. 


In presenting the resolutions, Dr. W., 
made the following remarks: In what I 
shall say upon the adoption of these resolu- 
tions, I shall not attempt an analysis of the 
character of Dr. Burrowes, nor the discus- 
sion in detail of his claims as an educator. 
Some day I shall undertake that task, in 
fulfillment of a promise made him years ago, 
and will perform it as best Ican. To-day, 
I shall refer only to the services mentioned 
in the resolutions. 

Dr. Burrowes was not the father of the 
Common School System of the State, in the 
sense of planning it; but it was he who put 
it into successful operation, as its head dur- 
ing the years named. During the eighteen 
months between the establishment of the 
system in 1834, and the time when he took 
charge of its administration, but little had 
beendone. Out of 907 districts in the State, 
only 93 had put the system in operation, and 
there were but 451 schools, and 19,864 
scholars. Immediately he commenced that 
work of organization for which, throughout 
his life, he displayed so rare a talent. He 
revised the law of 1834, and prepared a di- 
gest of it ; prescribed all the necessary forms ; 
carried on the immense correspondence in- 
cident to the introduction of the system ; 
and when all this labor failed to reconcile 
the difficulties and make the whole work 
smoothly, he went out into the State, hold- 
ing meetings in every county but eight, ad- 
dressing the people, answering objections to 
the law, and explaining its workings. The 
result of all this labor was that when he left 
the Department the system was in operation 
in 840 districts, with 5,269 schools open, 
and an attendance of 374,732 pupils. 

He also established THE PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL JOURNAL. In 1852, in the old court- 
house at Lancaster, a teacher from the 
country rose and offered a resolution that a 
school journal be published in the county, 
of which Dr. Burrowes should take charge. 
He did so, starting with less than 50 sub- 
scribers, In this, as in many other under- 
takings, he showed a kind of faith or trust 
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which to practical men seemed altogether 
absurd. But the publication grew, and 
soon became the State journal; and, during 
its nineteen years’ existence, it has done a 
great work. While it is true that things 
may have been published in it, written by Dr. 
Burrowes, that ought never to have been 
written or published, still its power for good 
has been great, and its influence has greatly 
aided in the building up of our school sys- 
tem. It is but just that the teachers of 
Pennsylvania should recognize his nineteen 
years of unrequited labor in their behalf; 
for Zhe Journal was never a source of 
pecuniary profit to him. 

He was one of the founders of this Asso- 
ciation. There is one present who will re- 
member with me the first meeting of this 
body at Harrisburg, in 1852. Dr. Burrowes 
was President of the body, and so remained 
until the adoption of the constitution ren- 
dered him ineligible. by limiting the office 
to teachers exclusively. But he always took 
a lively interest in the proceedings—scarcely 
ever missing a meeting—and often taking 
an active part in the proceedings, especially 
when great questions of State school policy 
were under consideration. 
members who have attended as many meet- 
ings or done as much service. 

He was the framer of our Normal School 
law. The idea of Normal Schools is not in- 
digenous to Pennsylvania. The idea of 
our present system of Normal Schools may 
belong to others; the honor of successfully 
building up the first Normal School un- 
doubtedly belongs to others; but the law 
under which they were organized was writ- 
ten and framed by him. Imperfect as it is, 
ours is the only organically-connected sys- 
tem of Normal Schools in the United States. 
Under this law, we have six schools now in 
operation, four others preparing for recog- 
nition by the State, and the remainder will 
be established before three years go by. 

These are the noble fruits of his work, 
and many are here to-day who have experi- 
enced their benefits. 

Dr. Burrowes again held the office of 
State Superintendent in 1861, 1862 and 
1863. This was atime of war and the in- 
cident excitement, but under his judicious. 
management the system was kept up to its. 
full working capacity. 

The last of his great services to which I 
shall refer was that of organizing the plan 
for the education of the orphans of our sol- 
diers and sailors. No other State has made 
so generous provision for these ; indeed, all 
the other States combined have not done so- 
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much in this respect as Pennsylvania. Few 
other men would have formed so extensive 
a plan, or been so successful in its accom- 
plishment. 

Between Dr. Burrowes and myself there 
existed for more than twenty years the 
closest friendship. We traveled, roomed, 
worked and counseled together, I trust, for 
the honor of Pennsylvania in her grandest 
work—the education of her children ; and 
if a cloud came between us toward the last, 
it has all passed away to-day. If he had 
his faults—as who has not ?—let them all 
be covered with the broad mantle of char- 
ity, while we cherish his many virtues, and 
revere his memory as one of the truest 
friends of the great cause in which we are 
engaged. 

Pror. EpwarD Brooks, principal of the 
Millersville Normal School, said that, having 
been intimately associated with Dr. Bur- 
rowes for several years, personally and pro- 
fessionally, he felt it his duty to add a few 
words to what had been so ably said. While 
the Common School system may not owe its 
birth to Dr. Burrowes, he was its father in 
the sense of having nursed it, brought it up- 
and develuped it from infancy to manhood: 
He was emphatically the father of the Nor, 
mal School system of Pennsylvania. He 
was sensible that the great defect of the sys- 
tem, when he took hold of it, was the lack 
of compent, trained teachers. In his first 
report he recommended that a normal 
school department be established in two 
different colleges at opposite ends of the 
State, and that an appropriation of $10,000 
be made for that purpose. In his second 
report (1837) his ideas are more fully devel- 
oped, and he recommends the establishment 
of two normal schools, distinct from colleges, 
and gives’an enlightened plan for their man- 
agement. In his report of the winter of 1838 
he seems to have fully matured his ideas, 
and presents one of the ablest papers, if not 
the ablest, upon the subject of education, 
ever written in this country, Those ideas 
were germinal and prophetic; from them 
grew the law which he afterward framed, 
and under which our Normal Schools have 
grown up. 

Dr. Burrowes was a large man, with a 
large brain, and large ideas. Years ago he 
advocated the erection of homes for the 
common school teachers, with gardens. In 
a large sense, the title of father of the com- 
mon school system may justly be bestowed 
on him. But he is dead. His place is va- 
The hand that penned the 
Haw is resting beneath the sod; the brain 
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that developed these ideas is moldering to 
dust ; the voice that so earnestly advocated 
them is hushed to silence. It is my sad 
privilege to drop a tear to his memory, and 
to lay my humble chaplet of eulogy upon 
his new-made grave. The best monument 
to a good man is the gratitude of the people 
whom he has benefited ; and that monument 
the teachers of Pennsylvania will to day 
erect to Dr. Burrowes’ memory. 

Mr. Conty Ptortts, of Williamsport, 
added a word in memory of an old friend. 
He well remembered the convention which 
formed this Association, and the labors of 
Dr. Burrowes. With regard to the pater- 
nity of the system, so far as that honor could 
belong to a county, it should be awarded to 
the county of Lancaster. He had always 
looked upon Dr. Burrowes as a great educa- 
tor, and could not let this occasion pass 
without some words of tribute to his memory. 

Mr. E. T. Burcan, of the Agricultural 
College, Centre county, said that in 1868 
the trustees of that institution fixed upon Dr. 
Burrowes as the man to reconstruct and re- 
organize it. He accepted, with the condi- 
tion that he should have its entire manage- 
ment in his own hands. He undertook to 
harmonize the physical labor and the edu- 
cational departments, and was engaged in 
that work up to the time of his death. On 
behalf of the faculty and trustees, he would 
say that his efforts had been eminently suc- 
cessful, and that the institution was now 
working better than any other of similar 
character in the United States, and stood on 
a firmer foundation than ever before. 

Hon. H, C. Hickok said that soon after 
he reluctantly entered the School Depart- 
ment, he made the acquaintance of Dr. Bur- 
rowes, then the recognized common school 
oracle of the State, who called to see about 
his unfulfilled contract for the preparation 
of the ‘Pennsylvania School Architecture,’’ 
and Mr. H. afterwards became the medium 
through which the manuscript and proof- 
sheets passed between the author and the 
State printers. Their personal and semi- 
official relations became quite intimate, be- 
ing in harmonious accord much of the time, 
but sometimes differing widely on practical 
questions of school policy ; the one having 
the central inside view and responsibility, 
and the other judging from an outside and 
sometimes local standpoint. He then re- 
ferred to Dr. Burrowes’ large mental calibre, 
and suggestive fertility of resources ; and 
the great ability displayed in shaping an 
early school policy, and molding the organ- 
ization of the system in its infancy—citing 
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his last annual report for 1838, as, under the 
circumstances, one of the most remarkable 
documents in our educational annals; he 
being at the time a very young man, much 
younger than any of his successors in office, 
and without precedents to guide him. 

Our Normal School law was written by 
Dr. Burrowes in compliance with a private 
request from the speaker himself to prepare 
a bill embodying State Supt. Andrew G. 
Curtin’s recommendations upon the subject 
in his annual report for 1856. The manu- 
script, which came in a few days, was ac- 
companied by a private note, saying: ‘If 
you get this bill through, it will be the best 
day’s work I have ever done, and the best 
winter’s work you have ever done.’’ The 
bill did get through, ‘‘by the skin of its 
teeth,’’ as an administration measure, near 
the close of the session, chiefly through the 
tact, address and influence of Col. Curtin, 
as head of the School Department and 
premier of the administration. The sug- 
gestive paternity of the law is undoubtedly 
due in its general features to Benjamin 
Bannan, Esq., of Pottsville, whose elaborate 
letter upon the subject to Gov. Pollock, in 
the winter of 1855, had, in the course of 
current correspondence, been forwarded to 
Dr. Burrowes for him to look at. That 
letter and the development of the Millers- 
ville Normal School were undoubtedly the 
germs that brooded in the mind of Dr. 
Burrowes, until at the right moment they 
ripened into the law as it came from his 
hands. 

Among his latest correspondence with 
Dr. Burrowes, shortly before his death, not 
having heard of his illness, was a request, 
from data furnished, to prepare a bill for 
the re-organization of the Philadelphia 
school system, which has largely outgrown 
its swaddling clothes, and needs extensive 
reconstruction. If he had lived, that service 
would no doubt have been promptly rendered. 

In reply to other speakers, Mr. H. re- 
marked that the entire agency of Thaddeus 
Stevens in our school affairs consisted of 
two speeches in the House at Harrisburg ; 
one in 1835 in defense of the common 
schools, in which he proved, by a dollar-and- 
cent argument, that the common schools 
were cheaper than the pauper schools which 
they supplanted ; and the other, by far the 
more eloquent of the two, in 1838, in behalf 
of higher institutions of learning. The 
printed copy of this speech had fired his 
zeal and kindled his imagination in his 
student days, at the time of its delivery, and 
he had not lost its inspiration yet. 





One of the oldest fathers of our schoo] 
system was probably Samuel Breck, a wealthy 
bachelor of Philadelphia, recently deceased 
at a very advanced’ age, who procured his 
election to the Legislature for no other pur- 
pose than to establish schools for the people, 
and having gained his point, retired perma- 
nently to private life. Another patriarch 
in the cause was Hon. Samuel D. Ingham, 
of Bucks county, afterwards President Jack- 
son’s Secretary of the Treasury, who was 
the power behind the throne in Governor 
Wolf's administration, and is said in an 
emergency, to have dictated coercive terms 
in defense of the cause that were complied 
with. 

In closing Mr. H. thought the resolutions 
presented were judicious, discriminating 
and just, and he could vote for them cheer- 
fully, as well as for any other testimonial 
that might be proposed. He thought, how- 
ever, that the best and most appropriate 
monument to Dr. Burrowes’ memory would 
be the publication in book form of his edu- 
cational writings and addresses. 

Pror. S. S. GREENE, of Brown Univer- 
sity, R. I., said no single State could fairly 
claim so distinguished an educator as Dr. 
Burrowes. Rhode Island claimed her share 
in him, as one of the great educators of the 
country. His name was well known there, 
and highly honored. He was one who 
wielded a powerful influence among teach- 
ers, and in his death had fallen one who 
was a power in the cause. Having known 
him personally and by his writings, he had 
desired to say a word of respect and honor 
to the memory of a great and good man. 

The resolutions were unanimously adopted 
by a rising vote. 


— 
a. 


ERECTION OF MONUMENT. 








WORK BEGUN NEARLY TWENTY YEARS AGO. 





HE following report of action had at the 

meeting of the Pennsylvania State Asso- 
ciation, held in Philadelphia, is from THE 
ScHOOL JouRNAL for September, 1872: 

“*Prof. J. P. Wickersham, chairman of 
the Committee on the Erection of a Monu- 
ment on the Capitol Grounds at Harrisburg 
to commemorate the services of distin- 
guished public educators, submitted a re- 
port, as follows: 

“* The committee appointed ‘to devise a plan 
for the erection of a suitable monument in the 
Capitol grounds at Harrisburg, to commemorate 
the services of the chief founders and most dis- 
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tinguished promoters of our common school 
system,’ beg leave respectfully to report— 

“1, That, as a preliminary step in the 
matter, they sane and had passed by the 
Legislature, the following act securing a proper 
place in the Capitol grounds upon which to 
erect the monument: 

AN ACT. 


“‘ To authorize the Commissioners of the Pub- 
lic Buildings and grounds to select a site in the 
grounds of the State Capitol for a monument to 
be erected by the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ 
Association, in memory of the chief founders 
and promoters of the common school system of 
Pennsylvania. 

“Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania in General Assembly 
met, and it is hereby enacted by the authority 
of the same. That the Commissioners of the 
Public Buildings and Grounds are hereby 
authorized and required to select and appropri- 
ate a suitable piece of ground, in the public 
grounds of the State Capitol, for a site for a 
Monument to be erected by the Pennsylvania 
State Teachers’ Association, or other persons 
acting therewith, to the memory of the chief 
founders and most distinguished promoters of 
the common school system of Pennsylvania. 

“2. That they recommend the appointment 
by the President of the Association of one mem- 
ber from each county represented at this meet- 
ing, and five members from the city of Philadel- 
phia, who shail choose, by ballot or otherwise, 
a central €ommittee of five persons, who shall 
receive and have control of all funds raised for 
the erection of the monument, accounting for 
the same in a detailed statement of receipts and 
expenditures to the Association; and who shall, 
when the money raised shall reach the sum of 
ten thousand dollars, select a design for the mon- 
ument, make a contract for its erection, and 
supervise the work. Vacancies in the commit- 
tee to be filled by the appointment of the Pres- 
ident of the Association. 

“3. That they recommend the raising of fif- 
teen thousand dollars in the following manner : 
The quota of each county and each school sec- 
tion in the city of Philadelphia to be two cents 
for every child attending the public schools ; 
and the amount to be asked from each child to 
be two cents, each teacher ten cents, each 
superintendent one dollar, and each normal 
school five cents for every student and teacher 
connected therewith—all to be permitted to 
give as much in addition to these amounts as 
they may see proper—colleges, academies, or- 
reas schools, and private schools of all kinds to 

requested to contribute at their option, and pri- 
vate donations and State aid to be solicited. 
The money to be collected by the teachers and 
principals of schools on days appointed for the 

urpose, and paid on his receipt to the Super- 
intendent of the connty, city or borough, having 
jurisdiction where the collections are made, ex- 
cept in the city of Philadelphia, where it shall 
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officers in turn paying it promptly on his re- 
ceipt to the Chairman of the Central Com- 
mittee, 

“4. That they recommend that the names 
proposed to be placed on the monument, at 
the time of its erection, shall be reported to this 
body by the Central Committee on the monu- 
ment, accompanied in the case of each name 
by a brief biographical sketch, setting forth the 
services rendered to the cause of popular edu- 
cation by the person whose name is thus propo- 
sed and that no name be engraved upon the mon- 
ument unless it shall receive the unanimous ap- 
proval of the Association. They also recom- 
mend that the monument be dedicated and the 
names engraved upon it with appropriate cere- 
monies, conducted under the direction of the 
Association. 

‘5. They recommend that after the comple- 
tion and dedication of the monument, and the 
discharge of the central committee, the officers 
of the Association, ex officio, the President 
being chairman, shall constitute a standing 
committee on the Monument, and that no name 
be thereafter engraved upon it without first re- 
ceiving the unanimous vote of the committee in 
its favor, followed by a unanimous vote of the 
Association itself, given after having read a 
statement as before mentioned of services ren- 
dered in behalf of common schools, and that 
this action be in order only once in ten years, 
and then be limited to a single name; the As- 
sociation meeting in Harrisburg the year fol- 
lowing that in which any name may be agreed 
upon, in order that the name may be engraved 
upon the monument with such ceremonies as 
shall be deemed appropriate.” 

Signed, in behalf of the committee, 

J. P. WICKERSHAM, 

A. N. RaAus, 

EDWARD BROOKS, 

S. F. CHRISTINE, 

JessE NEWLIN. 

‘*Prof. Wickersham spoke briefly upon 

the adoption of the report, saying that all 
seemed agreed as to the propriety of erect- 
ing this monument. With regard to the 
names to be inscribed upon it, there had 
been a great deal said about the ‘ father of 
our Common School System,’ but it seemed 
that no one man was more entitled to that 
honor than several others of its distin- 
guished friends—all of whom should be 
equally honored. The proposition that each 
child should contribute a nominal sum was 
made in order that, as the next generation 
of school children grow up and see the 
monument standing on Capitol Hill, they 
may have the recollection that they helped 
toerect it. The teachers, too, will do their 
part; and after that is done doubtless the 

Commonwealth will contribute generously. 

We do not want the State to do all, but 

only to supplement our own efforts. Phila- 
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system is different. The first bill to provide 
for common schools was drawn by Samuel 
Breck, who came from this city as a senator 
for that special purpose ; and his name ought 
to be among those placed on the monument. 

«It is not desirable that every man who 
has ever made an educational speech or been 
a normal school principal or a county super- 
intendent, should have his name upon this 
tablet; and therefore the committee have 
guarded the selection of names with such 
extreme care—requiring a unanimous vote 
after a sketch of the candidate’s services has 
been prepared and presented ; and after a 
few of the more distinguished names have 
been inscribed, limiting the additions to one 
name in ten years. If we can produce in 
each decade one great man who will devote 
his life to the cause of education, we shall 
do well. 

**The report was adopted. 

‘‘On motion it was ordered that a com- 
mittee of one from each county here repre- 
sented, be appointed for the purpose of carry- 
ing into operation the plan proposed by the 
committee and endorsed by the Association. 

‘*The following is the committee, as ap- 
pointed from the list of counties represented 
at the Association, one member being ap- 
pointed for each county: 

“Committee: Adams, Emma Warren; AIl- 
legheny, Jennie Ralston; Armstrong, Hugh 
McCandless ; Beaver, Rev. Mr. Taylor; Berks, 
Jno, A. Stewart: Blair, A. F. Hostetter; Brad- 
ford, W. H. Thompson; Bucks, W. T. Seal; 
Cambria, Geo. Marsden; Cameron, J. B. John- 
son; Carbon, R. F. Hofford; Chester, Dr. F. 
Taylor: Clearfield, Hattie Swan; Clinton, A. 
N. Raub; Columbia, M. W. Nuss; Crawford, 
Emily Sargent; Cumberland, D. E. Kast; 
Dauphin, L. H. Foose; Delaware, Mary Miller ; 
Erie, H. S. Jones; Franklin, A. G. Huber; 
Huntingdon, H. L. Atkinson; Juniata, D. Rob- 
inson; Lancaster, I. S. Geist; Lawrence, M. 
Gantz; Lebanon, Frank Ibach; Lehigh, E. J. 
Young; Luzerne, Annie Lyle ; Lycoming, M. 
N. Horton; Mifflin, Mary Shaw; Monroe, D. 
E. Scheedler; Montgomery, Joseph Gotwals ; 
Northampton, W. W. Cottingham; Northum- 
berland, L. J. McKean; Perry, Geo. C. Welker; 
Schuylkill, Jesse Newlin; Susquehanna, Mrs. 
M. L. Hall; Tioga, Charles H. Verrill ; Union, 
A. S. Burrowes; Venango, C. H. Dale; Wayne, 
D. G. Allen; Westmoreland, Anna L. Paul; 
York, W. H. Shelley.” 

The committee, as appointed, was duly 
announced, but there is no further record of 
action either by the Committee or by the 
Association in the matter of the Monument. 
The project has simply been permitted to 
stand in abeyance, and by nearly everybody 
forgotten. Shall this General Educational 
Monument now be erected? 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE COMMON 
SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


Governor Ritner’s Secretary of the Com- 
monwealth and Superintendent of Common 
Schools was Thomas H. Burrowes. At the 
time of his appointment Mr. Burrowes was 
only thirty years of age, and without any 
experience whatever in school affairs. Edu- 
cated exclusively by private tutors or in 
private schools, and mostly abroad, his in- 
terest in the elevation of the poorer classes 
of society by means of universal education 
had not yet been awakened. As a member 
of the House of Representatives from 
Lancaster county, in 1831-2 and 1832-3, 
he had voted with the opponents of a 
general system of education. Of his own 
fitness for the office of Superintendent of 
Schools at that period he said at a later 
day: ‘*‘I knew about as much of the de- 
tails of school affairs as I did of the local 
geography of the moon.’’ His appointment 
was therefore at first very distasteful to the 
friends of free schools, and the old soldiers 
in the Legislature, who had fought so long 
and so hard to establish them, justly feared 
that the administration of the new system 
had fallen into unfriendly hands, and for 
months they withheld their full confidence 
from it. 

Never were men more agreeably disap- 
pointed. Ignorant of his duties, but deter- 
mined to master them, oppressed with the 
magnitude of the undertaking but not shrink- 
ing from it, with increasing strength and 
growing interest as the task progressed, the 
new State Superintendent began the great 
work of organizing the system and putting 
the schools in operation. During the three 
years he remained in office he pressed for- 
ward this work with so much ability and zeal 
and with such a measure of success that his 
name well deserves to be ranked among the 
chief benefactors of free schools. Out of 
office, he continued to serve the cause he 
had learned to love, as a school director, as 
a contributor of educational articles to news- 
papers and magazines, as the founder and 
editor of THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
JOURNAL, aS a prominent participator in 
teachers’ institutes and educational meet- 
ings, as the friend and adviser of those in- 
trusted with the administration of schools, 
and as the originator of school policies and 
the framer of school laws; indeed, so wise 
was his counsel deemed and so willing was 
he to render assistance, that to the end of 
his days it may be safely said no important 
measure concerning the interests of public 
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education in the State was adopted’ that he 
did not aid in shaping. Called to the post 
of State Superintendent a second time dur- 
irg the first years of the civil war, in addi 
tion to his general duties, with a father’s 
care he labored hard to protect the schools 
from the disturbing influences that threat- 
ened to weaken or destroy them. Towards 
the end of the war and after its close, he 
superintended the organization of the Sol- 
diers’ Orphan Schools, by which many thous- 
ands of children left destitute by the death 
of their fathers while fighting for their 
country were maintained and educated; and 
he was President of the State Agricultural 
College when he died, in 1871, thus closing 
in harness a long career of educational use- 
fulness. 

Apart from the correspondence relating to 
schools which pressed upon his attention, 
Burrowes’ first official act as Superintendent 
of Schools was to prepare and present to the 
Legislature what he called a ‘‘Supplemen- 
tary Report,’’ called supplementary because 
the regular report for the year had already 
been read in the two Houses and published. 
It was dated February 19, 1837, and was 
evidently written before his judgment on 
educational subjects had fully ripened. Some 
of the views expressed in it were soon after- 
wards changed. Among other things he 
recommends that accepting school districts 
be allowed to discontinue the system when 
they become dissatisfied with it; that edu- 
cation in the common schools be rigorously 
limited to ‘‘the elements of a good business 
education,’’ “ reading, writing and arithme- 
tic;’’ that no schools of higher grade than 
primary be established unless the directors 
have in hand ‘surplus funds’’ which they 
can use for the purpose, and that no children 
above the age of fifteen years be admitted 
into the schools. In regard to the branches 
which ought to be taught and the age at 
which children should be admitted into 
school, he says: ‘‘ No community would or 
should bear the tax necessary to build school- 
houses and pay teachers, sufficient for the 
instruction of all persons among them under 
twenty-one years of age, in all branches of 
education which may be conveyed by means 
of their own language. It is defeating the 
very object we wish to obtain.’’ Even at 
this early day he clearly saw the chief de- 
fect of the system, and thus points it out: 
‘* Teachers, then, well qualified, well paid, 
respected, professional teachers, are the chief 
want of the system;”’ but with the haste of 
one wholly inexperienced he adds: ‘In 
three years from the passage of a proper Act 





on the subject, the whole business of common 
school teaching might be regenerated in 
Pennsylvania. A new Profession might be 
created ; a profession of the most uniform, 
respectable and useful kind.’’ He thinks 
two institutions, one in each end of the State, 
under the care of two of the Colleges then in 
operation, ‘* would soon produce a complete 
revolution in teaching,’’ and earnestly re- 
commends an appropriation of $10,000 for 
the purpose of their establishment. 

Narrow and crude as were some of the 
views and recommendations in this report, 
there was still enough in it to show that its 
author was able and earnest, and to give 
promise of the good that wastocome. The 
needed schooling for the duties of the place 
came mostly in the shape of the voluminous 
correspondence that required attention. The 
system was new and badly understood, and 
there were not then as now local officers 
competent to enlighten the school boards 
and the people in regard to the proper con- 
struction of the law, or the practical details 
of its application. In consequence, every 
mail brought to Harrisburg, from all parts 
of the State, a multitude of letters. The 
copied answers remaining in the Department 
show that, although the correspondence of 
the Secretary of the Commonwealth was 
then much greater than now, as all the 
county officers, judges and other magis- 
trates were appointed by the Governor, and 
a vast system of public improvements was in 
full progress, he scarcely wrote one-third the 
number of letters that were written by the 
Superintendent of Common Schools. In- 
formation was constantly asked concerning 
every detail of the system—the election and 
organization of school boards, the location of 
school- houses, the assessment and collection 
of school taxes, the distribution of the State 
appropriation, the examination and qualifi- 
cation of teachers, the selection of branches 
of study and text-books, the use of the Scrip- 
tures and the Catechism in school, school 
government in all its branches, the resi- 
dence of pupils, the opposition to free 
schools, etc., etc. To attend promptly to 
this immense correspondence taxed to the 
utmost the powers of the Superintendent ; 
but it was just the discipline he needed to 
make him what he became, the great organ- 
izer of the system. His letters as a whole 
are a marvel of perspicuity, and furnish 
striking evidence of the study given the sub- 
ject in all its bearings, and the care taken 
in their.preparation. When the writing of 
letters became over-burdensome, resort was 
had to printed general notices and circulars, 
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of which a number were issued. Some two 
or three months after its passage, the Super- 
intendent published in a pamphlet of twenty- 
two pages and forwarded to every school 
director in the State, the act of 1836, ‘‘ with 
explanatory instructions and forms for car- 
rying it into operation,’’ together with forms 
for all the official acts of school directors. 
This was the first publication of the kind 
issued by the School Department, and doubt- 
less furnished the model of all documents of 
a similar character published since that time. 
Burrowes’ first regular report, dated Feb- 
ruary 17, 1837, was a more elaborate and a 
much better considered paper than his report 
of the year before, although far from being 
as sound as the work of his maturer years. 
He starts out by congratulating the Legis 
lature ‘‘on the prosperous condition and 
cheering prospects of the common school 
cause.”’ ‘At length,’’ he says, ‘‘it has 
reached a point in its progress as an experi- 
ment, at which the certainty of its success 
may be confidently announced.’’ A sum- 
mary of the statistics are given as follows: 


The whole number of districts in the 


aa 987 
The number that had accepted the sys 

tem .. chew i 742 
The increase during the year aie we 209 


The number of common schools in op- 


eration. . . 3.384 
The increase during the year . a 2,622 
The number of teachers, vegas 2,428, fe- 

male, 966 : oes 5,906 
The increase during the year . oe a ee 
The number of pupils in the schools. . 150,838 
The increase during the year . . 118,294 


The number of children taught at pub- 
lic expense prior to 1834 . 2 « + 32,544 
The number ot children 1 the State be- 
tween the ages of five and fifteen 
about... + «+ + 320,000 
Average salaries of male teachers per 
month - « « $18.38 
Averaye salaries of female teachers ti 
month . . . ° $11.96 
Average time schools were open . 4 mo, 3 days. 


The amount and kind of work done in the 
School Department is thus stated : 


During the year, three hundred decisions in 
cases of controversy, and letters of advice and 
explanation connected with the system, were 
written by the Superintendent. These have all 
been recorded in a book kept for the purpose. 
Fifteen hundred circular letters accompanying 
warrants for the payment of State appropriation, 
forms for reports, and on other occasions, have 
been sent from the office. An account has 


been opened with, and their proportion of pub- 
lic money forwarded to six hundred and three 
accepting districts under the present, and sev- 





enty-six warrants sent to counties under the for- 
mer law. A copy of the school law of June | 
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last, in pamphlet form, accompanied with ex- 
planations, instructions and forms to facilitate 
its operations, was prepared and sent to the 
Commissioners of each county, for every school 
director in the Commonwealth, either in Eng- 
lish or German ; eighteen hundred letters, cer- 
tificates and reports have been received, at- 
tended to and filed away; and the necessary 
calculations for the distribution of the public 
money, by means of warrants on the State 
Treasury, made. 


The following is a ‘* condensed view’’ of 
the defects pointed out in the law as it then 
stood, with the remedies proposed by the 
Superintendent : 

Deficiency of funds—to be remedied first by 
the donation of a school house fund of $500,000; 
and, second, by the addition of $100,000 w the 
instruction fund. 

Over-taxation—to be corrected by the increase 
of State aid. 

Want of competent teachers—to be supplied, 
first, by the increase of funds to secure better ; 
and, second, by the establishment of instituuons 
for their preparation, 

Want of attenuon and energy in directors—to 
be obviated, tirst, by decreasing their number 
from six to three; and, second, by allowing 
them and the other officers a moderate compen- 
sation. 

The admissibility of ad persons over four 
years of age into the schuols—to be remedied 
by a restriction to five and sixteen years, wih 
power in directors to admit persons over the lat- 
ter age when necessary. 

Want of restricuon in the branches of study 
—to be remedied, first, by limiting to reading, 
writing, grammar, Composition, geugraphy, his- 
tory, aruthmeuc and buok keeping; and, sec- 
ond, by the establishment of secondary schools 
fur the higher branches. 

in order that the $50c,000 appropriated by 
the Legislature in 1837, tor the purpose of 
aiding school boards 1 the erection aud im- 
provement of school houses, might be used 
to the best advantage, the Superintendent 
prepared and transmitted to each school dis- 
trict an engraved pian ot the interior arrange- 
ments and furniture of a primary schvol- 
room. ‘This plan was used in remodcling 
hundreds of vid schvol houses and in buiid- 
ing many New ouves. 

Nor did the Superintendent remain in his 
office, simply perturming the work that 
came to his hand. In the summer and fall 
of 1837, and again at the same seasun in 
1838, he spent some months in visiting the 
dificrent cuuntics, where he addressed pub- 
lic meetings, counseled with directors and 
teachers, explained the school law, settled 
disputes and differences, gathered stures of 
intjormaiion fur himseli, and intused life into 
the woiking of the system. » Io this way all 
the counties were visiied except eight, per- 
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sonal interviews were had with more than 
two thousand directors and large numbers of 
teachers and citizens interested in education, 
and numerous schools and some Academies 
and Colleges were inspected. In recogni- 
tion of these useful services, the Legislature 
voted an increase of salary to the amount of 
five hundred dollars a year. 

No document that ever emanated from the 
School Department is more worthy of study 
than Burrowes’ third report, made in Feb- 
ruary, 1838. It isa masterly presentation 
of its author’s views, matured by the exper- 
ience of three years in the office of Super- 
intendent, on the subject of public education 
in the State, present and prospective. The 
following paragraph will show how much 
these views have broadened in regard to the 
aim of the system since the writing of his 
first report : 


The question which has been settled by the 
adoption of the Common School system does 
not merely declare that the people of Pennsyl- 
vania will have reading, writing and arithmetic 
taught, at the cheapest possible rate, to all, in 
half a dozen comfortable school houses in each 
township. This, to be sure, is determined, and 
is of itself a great deal. But greater and better 
things have been willed by the same vote. In 
the deep and broad foundation of the PRIMARY 
COMMON SCHOOL are also found the bases of 
the more elevated SECONDARY SCHOOL, the 
PRACTICAL INSTITUTE for the teacher and the 
man of business, the ACADEMy for the classical 
student, the COLLEGE for his instruction in the 
higher branches of science and literature, and 
the towering UNIVeExsiTy, from which the rich- 
est stores of professional learning will be dis- 
seminated. 


The space of fifty years has not sufficed to 
bring into existence the ‘‘secondary school’’ 
of which he spoke thus sanguinely : 


In other ages and countries, the lower orders 
might be confined to the rudiments of know- 
ledge, while the higher branches were dispensed 
to the privileged classes, in distant and expen- 
sive seminaries. But here we have no lower 
orders. Our statesmen and our higher magis- 
trates, our professional men and our capitalists, 
our philosophers and our poets, our merchants 
and our mechanics, all spring alike from the 
mass, and principally from the agricultural por- 
tion of the people. Of that portion few can af- 
ford to send their sons to the distant boarding 
school, to satisfy the thirst for increased know- 
ledge acquired in the primary school. But sat- 
isfied it must be. The result will be that if their 
sons cannot be sent to the distant higher 
schools, the higher schools will be brought to 
their sons. This must be the case, because the 
parents thus circumstanced form the majority, 
and their decision will effect the object. THe 
SECONDARY COMMON SCHOOL will rise up in 
every district in the State, and within reach of 
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all. The pupils who attend these will be of 
more advanced age and of greater strength than 
the primary scholars. They will consequently 
be able to walk much farther to and from 
school: and in this fact will be found the limit 
of their number. Three miles to school will be 
about as far as the most distant should walk; 
and thus we shall have the secondary schools 
within six miles of each other over the whole 
State. 

Higher education has taken other direc- 
tions than that contemplated in the report, 
but its liberal views are not the less to be 
commended in projecting, as the outgrowth 
and culmination of the system of schools 
then in course of development, the broad 
scheme of ‘‘ Practical Institutes,’’ free to the 
most deserving pupils of the highest grade of 
common schools, and County Academies, 
Colleges and Universities, united by a com- 
mon interest and so aided by State appro- 
priations as to be able to open their doors to 
all who desired to enter. 

The great wants of the system are stated 
to be increased State appropriations and the 
improvement of teachers. In regard to the 
latter, the report speaks of the two modes of 
preparing teachers that had been partially 
tried, viz., that by means of the County 
Academies and that by means of the Col- 
leges. Both classes of institutions had been 
aided by the State with a view of securing 
from them in return a supply of well quali- 
fied teachers for the common schools, but as 
stated the result had been unsatisfactory. In 
consequence, strong ground was taken in 
favor of the immediate establishment of two 
Teachers’ Seminaries, with provision for the 
establishment of three or four more in differ- 
ent parts of the State, as needed. ~ Such 
schools, it was held, should devote them- 
selves mainly to teaching the ‘‘art of in- 
struction ;’’ ‘* knowledge in the other arts 
and sciences should only be imparted as in- 
cidental and secondary.’’ ‘‘Model schools’’ 
would enable the ‘‘ scholar teachers’’ to 
learn how to teach others. 

The report reckons among the benefits of 
the free school law the following: the pro- 
fession of teaching has been much elevated, 
the compensation of teachers is increasing, 
inquiry for the best school books has become 
more general, the odious distinction in school 
between the children of the rich and the 
poor has passed away, school houses have 
improved one hundred per cent. within three 
years, and the number of children attending 
school has fully doubled. 

The school law of 1836 is thus commended: 
‘* This State has been most fortunate in the 
provisions of the school law of 1836. All 
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the ingenuity of the human mind, unaided 
by actual experience, could hardly have 
formed an act better adapted to commence 
and foster the system. It has stood the test 
of trial, and is found only to require a mod- 
ification of its details so as to adapt it more 
completely to our peculiar circumstances, 
and to the rapid advance we have made in 
popular education.”’ 

In a concluding paragraph, the Superin- 
tendent indulged in a word of just pride with 
reference to the results of his work : 

The undersigned has now fulfilled a duty of 
no ordinary magnitude. From asmall incident 
to the office he has the honor to hold, the com- 
mon school department of its business has 
grown up so as to occupy more than one-half of 
his time and nearly all his thoughts. It wasa 
mere experiment—it is now a settled system. 
The great design of her public works is now 
largely and rapidly developing the unbounded 
physical resources of Pennsylvania. The 
mighty agency of the Free School will, if prop- 
erly cherished and directed, bring out into em- 
ployment the much more incalculable and 
precious treasures of her mind. Like the same 
system, that of education only needs a continu- 
ation of the fostering care which heretofore sus- 
tained and strengthened its usefulness. If this 
be exterded, Pennsylvania will, in a very few 
years, be less celebrated for her canals and rail- 
roads, than for her schools and her Colleges. 

With his own report, the Superintendent 
transmitted to the Legislature the report of 
Rev. Calvin E. Stowe, of Ohio, containing 
his observations on the schools of several 
countries in Europe. In accordance with 
the recommendation that accompanied the 
report, this valuable document was reprinted 
by order of the Legislature, and in connec- 
tion with the home report, largely circulated 
in pamphlet form. 

The Legislature of 1837-8 added the sum 
of $108,919 to the reguiar appropriation of 
$200,000, making the whole amount appro- 
priated to common schools for that year 
$308,919, and provided that such a sum 
should be appropriated annually thereafter 
as would make the amount equal to one 
dollar for each taxable citizen in the Com- 
monwealth. With this liberal enactment 
were passed several sections forming a Sup- 
plement to the law of 1836, amending that 
law in a few particulars calculated to perfect 
its practical working. Improvements were 
made in the method of collecting the school 
tax ; a provision was inserted for vacating 
the seats of negligent directors and filling 
them with men who would attend to the 
duties of the place ; it was enacted that an 
accepting district could discontinue the sys- 
tem at any triennial meeting by a clear ma- 


| jority of the votes actually polled, instead of 
by the yotes of a majority of the whole num- 
ber of taxable citizens, and free schools in 
accepting districts maintained by religious 
societies were henceforth allowed to receive 
a proper proportion of the school money only 
on condition that the directors were satisfied 
that they were not ‘‘injurious’’ to the 
common schools of the district. This Leg- 
islature was not only remakable for the sup- 
port it gave to the common schools, but for 
the aid it extended to Colleges and Acad- 
emies. A bill specially favored in the House 
by William H. Dillingham, of Chester, and 
Thaddeus Stevens, of Adams, was passed, 
making a liberal annual appropriation for 
ten years to the incorporated Colleges and 
Academies of the State which were able to 
comply with certain easy conditions. 

Scon after its passage, the Superintendent 
of Common Schools issued the Supplement 
of 1838 in pamphlet form with appropriate 
explanatory remarks. He also published a 
pamphlet entitled ‘‘Regulations for Common 
School Districts.’’ It consisted of two parts: 
‘¢General District Regulations,’’ and “ In- 
ternal Regulations of the Schools.’’ This 
was a most timely and an exceedingly use- 
ful publication, covering, with detailed ex- 
planations and instructions, the entire field 
of the duties of school directors. ‘‘ The In- 
ternal Regulations of the Schools,’’ were 
very full, embracing, among other things, 
rules under the heads of Discipline, Punish- 
ments, School Hours, Classes, Books, Studies, 
Order of Exercises, Seats, Sweeping School 
Room, Making Fires, Monitors. The in- 
tention was that boards of directors should 
formally adopt them, and then have them 
published and suspended in a conspicuous 
part of the school-room. Many pursued 
this course. 

At the election in 1838, Governor Ritner 
was defeated by David R. Porter. Super- 
intendent Burrowes found time, notwith- 
standing the heat of the political contest in 
which he was prominently engaged as chair- 
man of the State Committee of his party, 
before surrendering his cffice, to prepare 
and submit to the Legislature, with explan- 
atory remarks, two bills, one ‘* To Consoli- 
date and Amend the Several Acts relative 
to Common Schools,’’ and the other en- 


titled, ‘‘An Act to provide for the Estab- 
lishment of Institutions for the Preparation 
of Common School Teachers.’’ The first 
was a bill of sixty-eight sections, based 
mainly upon the law of 1836, but arranged 
in logical order by subjects, expressed in 





| clear and concise language. All the pro- 
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visions of existing acts relating to common 
schools were covered by this bill, and it in- 
cluded a number of additions and amend- 
ments. The most noteworthy of the new 
sections were those which provided for the 
establishment of secondary or graded schools 
in country districts, and for the teaching of 
branches in the primary schools as follows : 
** Reading, writing and arithmetic thor- 
oughly, and the rudiments of grammar, 
geography, history, drawing and _ vocal 
music.’’ The second bill consisted of only 
three sections, and simply provided for the 
appointment of a commissioner for one year 
to investigate the want of well-trained pro- 
fessional teachers, and the best means of 
supplying them, such commissioner to pre- 
sent a report to the Legislature accompanied 
by a bill. 

Neither of these bills appears to have been 
acted upon in the Legislature, but they 
were published, and served to educate public 
sentiment and to direct future legislation. — 
From History of Education in Pennsylvania, 
by Dr. J. P. Wickersham. 





CONDITION OF SYSTEM IN 1890. 
Not Including Philadelphia. 


Number of Districts ...... 2,325 
Number of Schools ...... 19 758 
Number of Pupils ....... 849 055 
Average Attendance... . . ‘ 574,817 
Percentage of Attendance 82 


Average length of Term, Months 7.33 


Nember of Male Teachers 8,289 
Number of Female Teachers 13.597 
Whole number of Teachers . . 21,886 
Average salary of Male Teachers 

yg Pee $38 46 
Average salary of Female Teach- 

ersper Month. ... . a 29 83 
gg ee ee . $5.438.587 21 
Fuel and Contingencies . . 2,656,958 93 
Purchasing, Building and Repair- 

ing Houses... .. . . 2,131.322 71 
For Tuition, Building, Fuel and 

Comtemgencies. ....... 10,226,868 85 
Average number of Mills on Dol- 

lar fur School Purposes. . 5.88 
Average number of Mills on Dol- 

lar for Building Purposes . . 3.24 
Amount of Tax levied . . .. . " $7, 923,622 43 

Statistics of Philadelphia, 

Number of Schools ...... 2,607 
Number of Male Teachers . . . 93 
Number of Female Teachers 2,514 
Average salary of Male Teachers $133 20 
Average salary of Female Teach- 

ersperMonth........ 67 17 
Number of Pupils in School at 

MO sss «0 6 » 0 6 116,389 
Average Attendance. ..... 108,124 


Paid for Teachers’ Salaries. . . $1,499,102 76 








[Dec., 
Paid for Houses, Additions and 
_. . Sra eee 607,095 70 
Paid for Books, Fuel, Stationery 
and Contingencies. .... . 595.354 79 


Contrast with Dr. Burrowes’ “day of small 
things "’ the following statistical statement re- 
lating to the Public Schools of Pennsylva- 
nia, for the school year ending June 2, 1890 
These, from an advance copy of State Supt. 
Waller's annual report, show, in most striking 
manner, the wonderful development of our 
Common School work, and the enormous pro- 
portions to which this work has grown during 
the past half century : 


Slatistics of the State at Large. 
Number of School Districts in the 


GRR oe 4. 6.00.04 & vs 2,326 
Number of Schools ...... 22,365 
Number of Graded Schools . 10,750 
Number of Superintendents . . 119 
Number of Male Teachers . 8,382 
Number of Female Teachers . . 16,011 
Whole number of Teachers. . . 24,493 
Average Salaries of Male Teach- 

ersper Month......... $39 86 
Average Salaries of Female 

Teachers per Month . 30 54 


Average length of School Term i in 

Months. . . a eee , 7.38 
Number of Pupils inde be. at fw ea 965,444 
Average Number of Pupils . . 682 941 
Cost of Turtion . $6,937,689 97 
Cost of Building, Purchasing and 


Renting - . 2,738,418 41 
Cost of Fuel, Contingencies, Debt 
and Interest Paid ...... 3,252,313 72 


Total cost of Tuition, Building, 

Fuel and Contingencies . 12,828 422 10 
State Appropriation . 2,000,000 00 
Estimated Value of School ‘Prop- 

Ce 6 2) > és Aieee te as 35.435 963 00 





CARING FOR THE EYE IN SCHOOL. 





BY CO. SUPT. M. J. BRECHT, 





FEW days ago one of our ablest pro- 
l fessional men made the statement in a 
public address ‘* That I am doomed to wear 
spectacles all the days of my life is because 
of the neglect or indifference of one of my 
teachers.”’ There are scores of others who 
can trace trouble or aff:ction of the eyes in 
one form or another to the same general 
source. A few years ago one of our leading 
physicians in the county visited a number 
of our schools to test the eye-sight of the 
pupils, and he found a majority of them 
with defective vision, produced, as he be- 
lieved, by the study and habits of school 
life. It takes but a glance into the schools 
to confirm the fact that eye trouble or vart- 
ation of normal vision is increasing. ‘The 
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form that is most prevalent, and which is 
frequently not recognized by parent or 
teacher until permanent mischief has been 
done, is myopia or short sight. Oculists 
tell us that this form of disability is acquired 
much more than it is inherited. Among 
the causes which are believed to prdduce it 
chiefly are conditions which are largely 
under the control of the teacher, such as 
bad light, poor ventilation, straining the 
eye to read small type or words at too great 
a distance, and improper positions of the 
body. ‘There are, of course, other imper- 
fections of sight, but whatever their charac- 
ter or cause may be, let us permit this ‘‘ sin 
of the schools’’ against the child to exist no 
longer. 

The remedy is in the hands of the teachers. 
In the first place they must make it an object 
to come near enough to the child in spirit 
that they can sympathize with its mental 
and physical wants. The law puts it that 
they are in the place of the parents, and are 
expected to take the same interest in the 
child’s welfare as if it belonged tothem. It is 
therefore right for them to ascertain the 
state of health, the physical defects, the 
tendency to sickness or physical weakness 
of the pupil, that they may know how to 
promote his comfort and health, or how to 
guard against the evils of personal injury. 
They should learn whether the child is pre- 
disposed to take cold, to suffer from throat 
trouble or headache, and whether he has 
some impediment of voice or speech, some 
defect or peculiarity of vision or hearing, or 
some form of nervous or muscular debility. 
How such knowledge is to be obtained 
must be left to the tact and judgment of the 
teacher. Various ways suggest themselves ; 
the most expedient should be followed. 
If the object is to test the sight of the pupils, 
the experiment will be as interesting to them 
as it is profitable. The test is easily made, 
without loss of time, and should be made by 
every teacher at least once a year. All the 
outfit that is needed is to get the best types 
for normal vision adopted by oculists, which 
may be obtained from any physician or 
which may be found in our works upon 
hygiene. The information obtained in this 
way may be a life-long blessing to the child. 
Where defects in vision are detected the 
case should be reported to the parents for 
treatment. If no attention is paid to the 
report, the teacher at least understands the 
case well enough to assist the pupil in giv- 
ing his eyes needful rest and attention, and 
thus perhaps prevent further aggravation of 
the trouble. 
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But teachers must do more than test the 
normal vision of pupils if they wish to dis- 
charge their whole duty upon this subject. 
They must go a step further and remove the 
causes which so persistently destroy sight. 
Bad light is a prolific source of bad vision. 
Foul air and bad heating destroy it, Poor 
print and the blackboard ruin it. Crowd- 
ing too much work upon the pupils and ne- 
glect of exercise injure it. These are all 
irregularities that may be controlled to a 
large extent by the teacher. Have we failed 
in doing this? Is must be so, or men like 
Dr. Agnew would ‘not say that our school- 
rooms are fast making us a spectacle using 
people. Let us put the question directly: 
Have we given this important matter as 
much thought as we have given to the fig- 
ures of arithmetic? Have we not been for- 
getting our definition of education by trying 
to develop the mind at the expense of the 
body? It is well to remember that in the 
race of life the full and healthy use of the 
senses, especially of the eyes, is worth more 
to the individual than the lore of the books. 

Let us stop for a moment to ask this 
question: How many of our schools still 
continue the pernicious practice of requiring 
pupils seated at one end of the room to copy 
line after line of written matter from the 
blackboard at the other end? Is there any- 
thing strange about it if pupils suffer from 
poor sight when they are obliged to copy in 
this manner at all angles and distances and 
in any kind of light? No teacher has a 
right to require such work from his pupil— 
neither has he a right to throw the responsi- 
bility upon the pupils by asking them if they 
can see it well enough to copy. Children 
talk under the impulse of the moment, and 
what may seem easy to them for a few min- 
utes grows painful before the required work 
is finished. The judgment of the teacher 
based upon the rules of -hygiene and his 
knowledge of the child is a safer guide in 
such a delicate matter. If the blackboard 
must be used for such work, let the pupils be 
permitted to get into the best position not 
over eight or ten feet from its surface. A 
similar mistake is often made in large classes 
where the members at one end of it are ex- 
pected to look at work upon a board or 
chart at the other end which is at so oblique 
an angle that it strains the eye to distinguish 
anything. In such cases the class should be 


formed into a compact body of several col- 
umns and stationed directly in front of the 
work. 

Then we also have an example of vision 
in an oblique line when two pupils are per 
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mitted to read out of the same book—fre- 
quently one is tall, the other small. Both 
want to see. The effort is a compromise 
with the book too near to the one or too far 
from the other. Can we not correct the 
careless way in which many children hold 
their reading matter, by giving them special 
instruction upon the distance the object or 
page is to be held from the eye? Can we not 
impress upon their minds certain regulations 
which it is important for them to observe if 
they wish to enjoy good sight? Can we 
not prove to them by the effort which we 
make in guarding against glaring or insuffi- 
cient light by means of window shades and 
othersimple appliances, that we are interested 
in the care which they are taking of their 
eyes?—Lancaster Inquirer Supplement. 





MEMORIAL SESSION. 





ADDRESSES BEFORE THE LANCASTER COUNTY 
TEACHERS INSTITUTE. 





HE Memorial session in honor of Dr. E. 
E. Higbee, held on Friday afternooon, 
November 14th, was an impressive occasion. 
The music was appropriate, his own hymn, 
‘¢ Thy Glory Thou didst Manifest,’’ being 
grandly sung by the great audience. The 
formal address, made by Dr. B. F. Shaub, 
former Superintendent of the county, was 
followed by extended remarks by Messrs. 
Gable, Weaver, Lesher, Gates, McCaskey, 
and County Supt. M. J. Brecht. Mr. Weaver 
began his remarks by telling, in the words of 
the text, the beautiful story of the alabas- 
ter box of precious ointment, as given in 
the fourteenth chapter of Mark: 


And being in Bethany, in the house of Simon 
the leper, as he sat at meat, there came a woman 
having an alabaster box of ointment of spike- 
nard, very precious ; and she brake the box and 
poured it on his head. 

And there were some that had indignation 
within themselves, and said, Why was this 
waste of the ointment made? 

For it might have been sold for more than 
three hundred pence, and have been given to 
the poor, And they murmured against her. 

And Jesus said, Let her alone; why trouble 
ye her? she hath wrought a good work on me. 

For ye have the poor with you always, and 
whensoever ye will ye may do them good: but 
me ye have not always. 

She hath done what she could; she is come 
aforetime to anoint my body to the burying. 

Verily I say unto you, Wheresoever this gos- 
pel shall be preached, throughout the whole 
world, this also that she hath done shall be 
spoken of for a memorial of her. 
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ADDRESS BY DR. B. F, SHAUB. 


Little did we dream as we sat in this 
room one year ago, at the last meeting of 
the County Institute, listening to the words 
of wisdom and encouragement, then so elo- 
quently uttered by the late Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, the lamented and be- 
loved Dr. E. E. Higbee, that at this meet- 
ing of the Institute we should be holding a 
memorial session, commemorative of his 
distinguished services to the cause of edu- 
cation and in honor of his name and shin- 
ing virtues. 

With us one little year ago, the chill weight 
of a winter’s snow already on his grave hath 
lain, and to-day, with bowed heads and be- 
reaved hearts, we meet to honor his memory, 
to record our appreciation of his worth, 
and to express, as best we may, the deep 
affection which we ever cherished for our 
departed friend. 

We all admired and loved him. Tosome 
of us, he was especially near and dear. To 
me it would bea pleasant thing to dwell 
upon his life and history from his boyhood 
to the close of his eventful career. But, 
even if time should permit me to do so, 
this is entirely beyond my present scope, | 
think it more appropriate to devote the 
brief period of time at my command, on 
this occasion, to the simple statement of a 
few things which I learned concerning him 
in his maturer years, whilst he was at the 
head of the public school interests of the 
State. 

In company with a friend, a Superintend- 
ent of schools, I called to see Dr. Higbee at 
his office in Harrisburg, soon after he en- 
tered upon his official duties. We both 
called to consult him about our work as su- 
perintendents. Neither of us will ever for- 
get that interview. His courteous manner, 
his gracious words, his child like simplicity, 
so won our affections and awoke our admir- 
ation and esteem, that, at the very first op- 
portunity, my friend remarked with great 
earnestness, ‘‘ Well, the school interests of 
Pennsylvania are safe in the hands of Dr. 
Higbee. I feel sure of this; for he is a 
broad, wise and true man.’’ ‘To our sur- 
prise he gave us points, in answer to our 
queries, that we had not expected to receive 
from one so new in official position. He 
impressed us with having a wonderful pene 
tration into a work which was certainly not 
then familiar to him. Indeed, he freely ac- 
knowledged that he was not familiar with 
it, saying to us, “‘I must study this work. 
Any help that I can give you is always at 
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your service. But, before I can be of much 
worth to the Superintendents of schools, I 
shall have to go over the field and thor- 
oughly investigate it. To do so is my fixed 
purpose.”’ 

We all now know how he adhered to this 
purpose. He went over the educational field 
in this state, in the fullest sense and in 
every sense. Asa. result of this investiga- 
tion, he seems to have concluded, that the 
educational factors most needing attention 
were the personal, the living ones, rather 
than the mere mechanical ones—the chil- 
dren, the teachers, the directors, the super- 
intendents, rather than the machinery of the 
system. So he gave his chief attention to 
these, and wrought a mighty work for them 
and in them and through them—a work 
which will live to the ‘ last syllable of re- 
corded time.’’ 

How he pleaded for thechildren! He had 
a genuine love for them. No ‘herd of 
brats’’ were they to him. Do we not all 
remember his favorite quotation, given al- 
most every time he spoke about the children 
—given in his ardent way, so as to burn 
into our very souls the truth expressed by 
the poet— 

Trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home. 

And in the fervent address made here two 
years ago, when he so eloquently pleaded 
for better houses, better grounds, better 
facilities for the children, how effectively 
he quoted the words of the Master, ‘‘ Take 
heed that ye despise not one of these little 
ones; for I say unto you, that in heaven 
their angels do always behold the face of my 
Father which is in heaven.’’ 

In the death of Dr. Higbee, the children 
have had removed from them a wise and 
sympathetic friend. Let them be encour- 
aged to keep his memory green. 

The teachers—how he was interested in 
them! How he labored in the Institutes, in 
The School Journal, everywhere, in season 
and out of season, to have them open their 
eyes, unstop their ears and unlock their 
hearts, so that wisdom and truth and love, 
with all their heavenly train, might enter in 
and take full possession of their entire 
being. No merely human teacher, so far as 
I know, has ever done more than Dr. Hig- 
bee did to elevate the teacher’s profession, 
and to lead teachers to appreciate the true 
nature of their work. Whilst not ignoring 
method and plan in teaching, he yet re- 
garded these as subordinate, and always 
sought to make the teacher feel that in him 
—the teacher—were the real forces that 





mould the pupil, and, quoting his own words, 
that, without this ‘‘ moulding power of 
the teacher’s character upon the lives of the 
pupils, the school work must fail.”’ 

Dr. Higbee loved to advise with and to 
teach teachers. He was so full and so clear 
that he could not but teach. Even in ex- 
aminations of teachers he would teach. It 
is safe to say that he never examined a 
class without an effort, at least, to put more 
into the teacher than said teacher then pos- 
sessed. He usually left the class richer in 
truth than it was before. His examinations 
were brief, but searching, penetrating with 
a few master strokes to the very centre of 
the subject in question, aud usually showing 
in the most masterly and skillful way the 
hidden and most interesting relations of the 
different branches of knowledge. 

An examination in single entry book- 
keeping, on a certain occasion, evolved 
into one of the most suggestive and prac- 
tical lectures on moral philosophy that I 
ever had the privilege of hearing or reading 
—all evolved in his matchless way from the 
common little abbreviations, ‘‘Dr.’’ and 
**Cr.’’—debeo—I owe, I ought, I should; 
credo—I believe, I trust—the moral basis of 
the business of the world. 

An examination in botany evolved into 
a discussion of infinity in mathematics, and 
of The Infinite—all from a talk about the 
seed of a plant. Similarly an examination 
in higher Latin developed into a most 
learned and delightful talk upon the spirit- 
ual element in language, lifting all present 
far above the mere letter or words of a lan- 
guage, into the lofty fields from which they 
emanate, and throwing a new and beautiful 
light upon the familiar expression, ‘‘ The 
words which I speak unto you, they are 
spirit and they are life.’’ 

In the death of Dr. Higbee, the teachers’ 
profession has lost one of its brightest orna- 
ments, and teachers personally, a kind, 
genial, helpful friend. The Teachers of 
Pennsylvania in the grand Memorial work 
which they have undertaken and which they 
are now actively pressing forward, will 
gladly do what ¢hey can to keep his memory 
green. 

All who came into close contact with 
Dr. Higbee felt the sweet influences of his 
charming personality and acknowledged 
his rare intellectual power. In their minds 
his name and memory will ever be associated 
with the sweetest and best of life—with 
humility and purity and helpfulness. 

Dr. Higbee was a grand moral hero, 
bearing with unflinching courage burdens 
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and trials, persecutions even, which would 
have crushed ordinary men. He was 
cheerful and hopeful—ever in sympathy 
with all that is true, and lovely, and of 
good report—and had that innate modesty 
and sweet Christ-like charity, which ‘‘ seek- 
eth not her own,’’ and which ‘‘thinketh 
no evil.”’ 

He is gone. We miss him. We look in 
vain for his familiar form. We listen for 
his voice, but the rich music of his silvery 
tongue shall fall no more on human ears. 
But in that spiritual realm to which we all are 
hastening, he lives and acts. There all his 
wondrous powers find ‘‘ sweet employ.’’ 

In the great drama of life in which he 
was sO conspicuous an actor, he performed 
his part well; and, leaving behind him a 
precious influence that will never die, a 
name that will brighten as the ages roll by, 
from the heaven-kissed heights of self-sacri- 
fice, purity and victory, he stepped to the 
sky. 

ADDRESS OF PROF. J. C. GABLE. 

Mr. President ; 1 am proud of the teach- 
ers of Lancaster county, proud of their 
marked respect for the memory of Dr. 
Higbee. His interest in, and love for us, 
co-workers with him in his own home and 
county, were full indeed. Could we do 
less than make generous response to that 
love which he so freely gave? There are in 
this county at present 633 schools. Of these, 
415 have already responded to the call of 
the Committee appointed by the Pennsyl- 
vania State Teachers’ Association to devise 
means to perpetuate his memory. The 
Wednesday before Thanksgiving, or a day 
at the Christmas season, has been suggested 
by the committee for special memorial con- 
tributions in those schools where no such 
contributions have yet been taken; and I 
feel confident that when the final returns 
shall be made, very few schools if any, and 
I trust not a single teacher in Lancaster 
county, will be missing from this roll of 
honor, 

Men live, die, and are forgotten. Not so 
Dr. Higbee. He has left his name and his 
character so deeply stamped upon the teach- 
ers and pupils of this commonwealth that 
his.dearest and best monument will be in the 
hearts of those who have learned to love 
him. We knew him ‘not so intimately as 
some others here present, but closely enough 
to know that he was the soul of honor and 
justice. He was ever ready to sacrifice his 
Own interests, or even Aimse/f if necessary, 
for the good of the cause in which he was 
engaged. 





| of education. 
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He knew no rest, no pain, no simply 
physical restrictions when there was work to 
be done. He saw in the million school 
children of this State a means by which he 
could do infinite good for them and the 
generations yet unborn. He recognized his 
opportunity, and he threw himself into the 
work with all the intensity of his great na- 
ture. 

Among the best of our great scholars, if 
not the very best yenera/ scholar in the 
State, he had the simplicity of a child. 
The most difficult points became clear under 
his elucidation, and, as he put them, the 
simplest thoughts possessed a new meaning 
and beauty. His intense love for nature, 
his knowledge of the birds, beasts, flowers, 
rocks and trees, gave hirn delight everywhere 
and at all times, and he was far too gener- 
ous not to share that delight with those with 
whom he walked. 

He loved little children, and to me there 
is no better test of the soul inside than a 
love for nature and children. His was the 
simplicity of all truly great natures. Cold- 
ness and reserve are often used to cover up 
known weakness, and are common to those 
who cannot bear to expose their true selves 
to the light of close inspection. He had 
none of it—and he needed none. 

We, of the schools, owe him much in that 
after a severe and prolonged strugyle, he 
first pushed up the State appropriation for 
Public Schools from $1,000,000 to $1,500,- 
coo ; then by another mighty effort up to 
$2,000,000, or just double what he found it. 
He had placed his mark still higher, and was 
looking forward towards another million, 
when he was so suddenly stricken. 

Take one example close at home. Lan- 
caster City to-day receives $6,350 more as 
her yearly State appropriation for her 
schools than she did before Dr. Higbee 
took the office of State Superintendent. 
Lancaster County receives $29,700 more. 
Every school district in the State had, its 
appropriation increased in like proportion. 

His main purpose in these increased ap- 
propriations was that they should be used 
to pay better salaries to the teachers. He 
hoped thus to raise the standard of excellence 
in the schools and efficiency in the teachers, 
and to build better school-houses with ample 
play-grounds and proper surroundings; for 
he recognized, as all true educators must, 
the fact that the body comes first in the plan 
He was much disappointed 
that some districts in the State had mis- 
understood the object of the increase, and 
had used the money thus gained, not for 
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the purposes intended, but to lower their 
rate of school tax. Do we, the teachers of 
Lancaster city and county, owe him any- 
thing? Our sense of right and gratitude 
must give each his own answer. 

May God grant, when our time comes to 
die, that our last end may be like his—with 
our life-work well done, but the harness 
still upon our back, and fighting in the van 
of the battle ! 


atten) 
—_ 


ADDRESSES TO TEACHERS. 





HE time of the meeting of the Teachers’ 
County Institute has become in many 
places the most important week of the year. 
The influence of the work done here in the 
way of knowledge imparted, suggestions re- 
ceived, impulse given, and latent energy 
awakened, cannot be estimated. Many a 
teacher whose life is of priceless value to his 
or her pupils, dates the real beginning of 
that professional life to some Institute he 
has attended, and to some good man or 
woman upon the platform who spoke straight 
to the soul, unwittingly indeed but none the 
less truly, as the voice of an angel of God. 

We have just attended the sessions of an 
Institute of six hundred and fifty teachers in 
Lancaster County, directed by Co. Supt. 
M. J. Brecht; addressed by Dr. A. E. Win- 
ship of Boston; Prof. L. B. Handy of Del- 
aware, Dr. E. O. Lyte of Millersville Nor- 
mal School, Supt. R. K. Buehrle of Lancas- 
ter,*Dr. B. F. Shaub of Lancaster, Prof. W. 
S. Goodnough of Cleveland, and others ; 
and feel more impressed than ever with the 
great importance of these annual gatherings. 
Best of all in connection with them is the 
inspiration they afford. 

From the addresses delivered on many 
subjects, we take those of State Superinten- 
dent Waller and Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 
regretting that our space will not permit 
more full report of what was said and done 
during the week. 


ADDRESS OF STATE SUPT. WALLER. 


Dr. D. J. Waller, Jr., State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, was present on Wednes- 
day afternoon and in an address to the In- 
stitute, spoke substantially as follows : 

Lancaster is associated with the names of 
Burrowes, Wickersham, Higbee and Zhe 
School Journal, and I cannot appear here 
without the feeling that this community is 
deeply interested in the work of education— 
a work calculated to stir the blood of a pa- 
triot. Even those countries whose first 
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object is to create armies give education the 
next place. France, determined to wipe 
out the stain of defeat, resorts to education, 
and to-day ranks first in Europe education- 
ally. To us education is even more import- 
ant. We must make citizens of the immi- 
grants from every land who crowd our 
centres of population. 

Our public school system is toour nation- 
ality what the stomach is to the body— 
taking in all this foreign material and trans- 
forming it into the bone and sinew of 
citizenship. One’s patriotism is stirred in 
looking over the schools of a city, where 
black and white, Jew and Gentile, native 
and foreign children, are learning to read 
and write and sing together. Passing from 
grade to grade, the transformation in the for- 
eigners is wonderful to witness. Like the 
stomach, however, an overcrowded school 
system is liable to dyspepsia, and dyspepsia, 
always an annoyance, may render them 
comparatively useless. Other diseases also 
arise from bad surroundings, poor ventila- 
tion, etc. 

What have we given to our schools? and 
what have we a right to expect from them? 
First, I would emphasize the fact that we 
have a general system of which we hear too 
much said that is disparaging. While in a 
neighboring State we admire the unity and 
fine mechanism of their system, let us not 
forget that our founders deliberately chose 
to leave scope for variety—and this is not a 
defect, but evidence of their wisdom. We 
find our fundamental principle to be the 
maximum of local control with the mini- 
mum of centralization. 

In another State a commission of six edu- 
cators, appointed and salaried by the State, 
go from county to county to conduct the 
institutes, while the county superintendent, if 
he sees fit, may ‘‘go fishing.’” How would 
that suit you in Lancaster, where your Su- 
perintendent studies your special wants and 
selects his instructors accordingly? So you 
see that in variety is our strength. 

Under our Pennsylvania system we have 
acquired large school property, and will get 
more ; we have a strong body of superin- 
tendents, and will soon have closer supervi- 
sion ; we have grown, and are growing. The 
constitution gave us a million appropriation, 
the Legislature has increased it to two mil- 
lions, and the people approve, because they 
are in love with their system. 

Now, what is required of the schgols in 
return for what we give them? We want bet- 
ter results. Rejoicing in what has been done 
and is doing, we look forward with hope to a 
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grander future. Our buildings must be im- 
proved—you in Lancaster are educated on 
that point. We want, above all things, bet- 
ter teachers, to take the children from all 
kinds of homes and develop them into 
strong and true men and women—for the 
children are not for the school, as cordwood 
is for fire, but the school is for the children. 
Yours is a grave responsibility ; see that you 
discharge it so well that in after life your 
pupils will look back upon you as we all do 
upon some one or other teacher of our child- 
hood days. 

How shall we secure the best teachers ? 
The law provides examinations to test know- 
ledge, and from the successful candidates 
the directors are supposed to select the best 
that can be obtained. Then we need visi- 
tation of schools. Directors excuse them- 
selves as not qualified to judge; but they 
can appreciate neatness and order, good 
humor and kindness in the sports, good 
manners on the road. The Superintendent 
decides upon the ability of the teachers. 
Above all things I would say to the Direct- 
ors: When you get good teachers, keep 
them—just as you hold on toa good man 
whom you have tried in your own business. 
Let them know you appreciate them. No 
good teacher is spoiled by commendation, 
or by making his place pleasant to him. 
The true teacher finds a reward in the 
growth of his pupils’ minds under his 
moulding touch ; but it is our business to 
see that he has pecuniary evidence of our 
appreciation. We cannot and ought not 
to get good teachers for nothing ; they have 
employment from six to ten months only, 
and must earn a year’s living 

Lancaster county, great as she is educa- 
tionally, has plenty of room to grow. The 
average tax rate in thiscounty is 2.54 mills; 
the average in Pennsylvania is 6.19 mills ; 
some counties greatly exceed this—Cambria 
is over ten mills, Cameron over eleven, Pot- 
ter over twelve. What a margin you have 
even to reach the average—and what a mag- 
nificent school fund even that would raise ! 

Sixteen of your districts have only the six 
months’ minimum term, giving you only 
a half yes use of your real estate, and that 
at the time when fuel is highest. Some 
time is always lost at the beginning of the 
term, and this loss is greater proportionately 
the shorter the term. Think of districts 
with the maximum thirteen mills tax who 
can then have only six months, unless helped 
out by private contributions from public- 
spirited individuals, as in Tidioute, where a 
few gentlemen agreed to secure manual in- 
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struction by making up the balance of 
cost as long as the district levies the maxi- 
mum tax. 

I trust you will recognize the broad mar- 
gin in your favor and raise such a fund as 
will piace Lancaster where she ought to be 
—in the lead. This spirit is abroad—I 
hope to see it manifested here. Recognize 
your opportunity, rise to its requirements, 
and magnificent will be the results. Hav- 
ing given-to your children the instruction 
you can well afford, in United States history 
and civil government, they will appreciate 
their country, and should the occasion arise 
(we pray God it may not) when she 
needs defenders, the public schools will 
have trained an army alive with the inspira- 
tion of patriotism. 


OUR BOYS AND GIRLS 


was, on Wednesday evening, the subject of 
a lecture.by Mrs. Livermore, of Boston. 
She was gracefully introduced by Dr. A. E. 
Winship, editor of the Vew England Journal 
of Education, and the leading instructor of 
the Institute during the week. He pro- 
nounced her an exception to the familiar 
proverb that ‘‘a prophet is without honor 
in his own country.’’ This prophet is no- 
where honored more than in her own coun- 
try, where she attracts the most cultured 
audiences. It was his good fortune to per- 
form this service for the seventh time, and 
in doing so, he presented a philanthrophist, 
a heroine, a noble woman—Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore. The lady then delivered ther 
lecture on ‘‘ Our Boys and Girls,’’ of which 
we give a brief sketch : 

For fifteen centuries, except the last, 
Western Europe gave form to the world’s 
civilization, but during the last century the 
leadership has been changing hands from 
the Old World to the New. When Mat- 
thew Arnold returned from visiting us, he 
wrote: ‘* The ultimate form of government 
is republican ; none but America is destined 
to lead, and God grant she may lead wisely.”’ 
Gladstone said a year ago: ‘‘ America will 
take the leadership, and we shall all be 
made over by her; and it is of the utmost 
importance that she be right.’’ Whether for 
better or worse, then, America is to go to 
the front. 

The fathers were forced to leave behind 
the old traditions, so they put into the new 
society much of their own strong, fearless, 
God-fearing manhood ; and by it we have 
grown so great that foreign officials can 
scarcely believe our statistics. If we were 
not ourselves part of it, how could we be 
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lieve that three millions had grown in a 
century to sixty-three millions, and that a 
people bankrupt in all things, without a 
friend except France, and she from inter- 
ested motives, had grown in the same cen- 
tury into the richest nation on the globe, 
with a wealth that is appalling, unless we 
put it to the right use, and being first, take 
our true place as‘ servant of all.’’ 

The Pan-American deputies who visited 
us not long ago went about from city to city, 
hob-nobbing with the capitalists, asking for 
a railroad to close the break of 6000 miles 
between the lines of the North and South 
American systems. That road will be built, 
and our grand-children will say as they look 
down into the craters of the old volcanoes, 
‘‘ Our fathers talked about this, but we did 
it—the old folks were a little slow.’’ And 
this whole western hemisphere, (for Canada 
must gravitate to us,) will be a chain of re- 
publics, from Alaska to the Straits of Ma- 
gellan. 

Looking to such a future, how thankful 
we should be that so much of good was put 
into our republican system by its founders. 
And what a glory to live in these days, 
when twenty years is a longer life than Me- 
thusaleh’s in his day—when we know more 
than Solomon in all his glory—when a hun- 
dred years enriches the world more than 
any previous thousand. And one of the 
most hopeful signs of the times is the desire 
to learn ; Brazil had no sooner got rid of 
the last American king, than she set to work 
to find teachers for her people. 

Into this wonderful age, when everything 
is instinct with life and struggling for ex- 
pression—the evil as well as the good—our 
American boys and girls are born. The 
picture has its dark side—an emigration of 
people largely fit for penitentiary and poor- 
house, and Congress too busy making Presi- 
dents to give it attention—and other things 
we have not time to consider ; yet with all 
this background our history may be so illus- 
trated—not when displayed as a mere skele- 
ton, but its life and movement—that in the 
minds of our children it shall beggar and 
pauperize that of all other nations. 

The average American child has the ad- 
vantage of being born brainy, plucky, ener- 
getic. The boy at least may reasonably be 
taught to expect, not the hnndred millions 
that are amassed by stock gambling and 
railroad wrecking, but a competence by the 
time his powers fail. And the time is com- 
ing when wholesale robbery will be pre- 
vented by justlaw. The American boy and 
girl have also more done for them in the 
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matter of education than those of any other 
country. Almost anywhere in America it is 
possible to get a fair education, and in many 
places a superb one. . 

One change is coming—we shall have 
compulsory education, from which no boy 
or girl can escape. This is essential, and 
our duty ; where the governed are also the 
governors, it is not safe to permit illiteracy. 
Education must include all—black and 
white, deaf, dumb and blind; for these 
classes we are already doing much, since the 
deaf are taught to speak plainly, and the 
blind to read and even to print for them- 
selves; and at Media, in your own neigh- 
borhood, is a school for darkened minds 
which has no equal in the world. 

But what must wo do for the average boy 
and girl? First, see that they have good 
bodies—provide for physical training in 
every school. This is becoming a matter 
of applied science; at Bryn Mawr College 
a girl is measured by a machine and her 
needs at once made manifest to the physi- 
cian. Here the boys need less looking after 
than the girls, but we must not forget them 
entirely. Dr. Hammond tells us the grow- 
ing boy should never touch tobacco or 
alcoholic liquors, though he permits their 
use in moderation to men. 

Industrial education must come, and in a 
measure has come, since in Boston a thous- 
and girls graduated who had been taught to 
cook, to make and mend clothing, and other 
housework which most of them needed to 
do in their daily life. We need such teach- 
ing everywhere, and will get it. The hap- 
piness of many a home depends in large 
measure on such things: well-fed men are 
better-humored and happier; much of our 
morality is in the keeping of the cook. If 
your last meal suggests fiends inside you, 
brotherly love will not prevail. 

We need moral education in the school. 
Often the father has no time; the mother 
is overburdened, but does the best she can. 
Let the father at least not undermine her 
work. When the boys misplace or upset 
things, do not say too much about it. But 
the moral education for which the over- 
burdened mother has not time may be 
helped out by the school; they may there 
learn duty to themselves and each other, 


to be honest, industrious, truthful, loyal to 


trust, honorable. We do not hear so much 
of honor as we used to do; let us remem- 
ber to inculcate it the more. We cannot 


teach religion, since the school is for Chris- 
tian and atheist, Jew and Gentile; but the 
teacher can always teach by example, by” 
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practicing what he may not preach. That 
kind of education we must come to by care 
in the selection of our teachers. We often 
hear parents say, ‘‘ We want our girls to be 
good wives and mothers.’’ But they must 
first be good women, and then they will be 
good wives with rare exceptions, and even 
then you might find something amiss in the 
husband. Why not strive as anxiously to 
fit sons for good husbands and fathers? We 
must have both good husbands and good 
wives to make good homes. 

I know this is a large undertaking—but 
we can do it. Weare not a bad people; 
most of us mean to doright. We used to 
hear often that ‘‘ we cannot do enough for 
father or mother’’—and it is true that the 
debt to a good father or mother can never 
be paid, and equally true that many chil- 
dren owe their parents nothing—but as our 
children grow up around us we ought to feel 
that we can never do enough for the chil- 
dren. As every pope feels it his duty to 
add something to the grandeur of the Vati- 
can, so every adult should feel the duty of 
leaving the world better than he found it, 
and not going out of life till he has added 
something to the inheritance of the chil- 
dren. 

Things are never so bad that they cannot 
be improved. Every age, every year, every 
day, is a transition period. . So soon as we 
get up so far that we can see a loftier height, 
we must prepare to scale it. One of our 
nearer steps is compulsory education. 
Where people are too poor to buy books, 
let them be given free—or better, make 
them free to all, and let those who are able 
and willing pay if they choose. All 
these good things are coming. Pay no at- 
tention to those who croak that this nation 
is about to sink while yet in sight of the 
port whence she sailed. Too much of God 
and God-like manhood went into her for 
that—such a vesse] carries an earthly im- 
mortality within her! But we must have a 
larger education, that will give us nobler 
men and women—that will take the immor- 
ality out of business and society. We will 
need no French Revolution—the labor ques- 
tion and all other problems will be peace- 
fully solved, and America will live to lead 
the nations up to a higher life. She may 


need to be disciplined, purged by calamity; 
‘but she will rise cleaner, stronger than be- 
fore, to build the temple of the future on 
the foundations laid in blood and tears. 
‘Then shall her great destiny be realized in 
-a nation of free, educated, moral people, 
‘whose God is the Lord—an example that 
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will draw after it the nations of the earth, as 
the moon lifts the waters and the sun con- 
trols his planetary system. 


TALK BY MRS. LIVERMORE. 


On motion of Miss May Lawrence, Mrs. 
Livermore, who was present at the meeting 
of the Institute on Thursday morning, was 
requested to address the. teachers. She 
complied, and was received with a warmth 
that must have pleased even a veteran plat- 
form speaker. She began by warning against 
resorting to tricks in the competition for ‘‘ the 
head of the school’’—giving an experience of 
her own, and paying a tribute to one of her 
teachers, Mr. Mackintosh, a deacon in the 
only church Ralph Waldo Emerson ever 
served as pastor. ‘It does not pay,’’ he 
said, ‘‘to get up by unfair means.’’ That is 
the kind of principle’ to develop in your 
pupils; then will they be self-respecting 
instead of self-seeking, and will generously 
rejoice in the success of others. This is 
building character. We can get away from 
the discomforts inflicted by others—pa- 
tience and time remove them—but we can 
never get away from ourselves; and that 
teaching which makes character is above all 
price. 

She remembered well when it was counted 
impossible to keep school without whipping 
—how it pained her to hear the ‘‘whish”’ 
of the rattan descending upon some shrink- 
ing, nervous little girl, and how she deter- 
mined to have a private school without 
corporal punishment, rather than to take a 
good position in the public schools with it. 

She told of an unpromising boy whom 
she had almost refused to take, but when he 
replied to the question whether he would 
like to come to her school that he ‘‘ would 
rather go there than go to heaven”’ she 
gave him a trial, and after much discourag- 
ing experience at last got at his heart by 
discovering and making use of his mechani- 
cal genius, and gave him astart that resulted 
in a successful man and a lifelong friend. Let 
the teacher’s patience be perfected in those 
cases that have become troublesome by 
habit ; do not make many laws nor be over- 
strict. Give the child a chance; it will pay 
him, and still more richly pay you in loving 
gratitude. My old teacher’s name never got 
into the papers—he was only a schoolmaster 
—but to him is due the honor of laying the 
foundations of character in more than one 
who has done good work in the world. To 
do this work, we must have our heart and 
soul in it—we must be true teachers. ‘The 
hard old system made strong men and 
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women—Longfellow, Maria Mitchell, 
Lowell, Julia Ward Howe—but the credit 
is due rather to the personality of the teach- 
ers than to their methods. 

She closed by thanking the Institute for 
the invitation to address such a magnificent 
audience of young people, engaged in a 
most important work. She congratulated 
them upon the practical talks that the Super- 
intendent had secured by his careful selec- 
tion of instructors. Such a body did not 
assemble to be taught arithmetic or gram- 
mar—they know these things already ; they 
come for instruction in the principles of 
education—and here they have it. Take it, 
digest it, apply it—give the children the 
benefit of it; and they will start where too 
many leave off, who only begin to know 
how to live when they are ready to die. 
Use your opportunities, and you will rejoice 
in the results. And now, God bless you all, 
and good-bye. 


RESOLUTIONS OF GENERAL INTEREST. 


Among resolutions of general interest 
adopted were the following : 


Resolved, That the division of the Institute 
into sections has proved a decided success, 
making it possible to adapt the work to the dif- 
ferent grades in our schools. 

Resolved, That the subject’ of patriotism 
should not be ignored in our educational work, 
and that the flag as a symbol of our nationality 
is an ornament in our schools. 

Resolved, That we commend to the schools 
the regular observance of Arbor Day, and urge 
the importance of thus arousing a practical in- 
terest in tree-planting. 

Resolved, That we congratulate the teachers 
and the schools of Lancaster county upon their 
prompt and generous response to the Dr. Hig- 

ee memorial fund; and we commend to their 
like generous support the proposed monument 
to Dr. Burrowes, a citizen of our own county, 
whose work in behalf of the common schools 
has been of greater importance than that of any 
other man in our educational history—to whom 
we are all debtors, and for whose great service 
to ourselves and the State, we would thus 
manifest our gratitude. 

Resolved, That the grateful thanks of the 
teachers of Lancaster connty are due to the 
Memorial Committee for the fine memorial 
portrait and the noble memorial volume of Dr. 
Higbee, which have been supplied without cost 
to themselves and their schools—the value of 
the same being much greater than the amount 
of our contributions to the Memorial Fund. 


The memorial committee of the Institute 
presented appropriate resolutions in memory 
of those teachers who had died since the 
meeting of last year, as well as the following 
resolutions of respect for the memory of 
State Superintendent Higbee: 





Resolved, That in the death of Dr. E. E. 
Higbee, late State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, the cause of general education in 
Pennsylvania has lost its ripest scholar, its 
ablest advocate, and one of its most gifted and 
unselfish friends—a teacher divinely commis- 
sioned, of whom it has been said, in very 
truth, that he was “an awakener of human 
souls’’—a man rich in all qualities that cause 
men to be honored, beloved, revered, and that 
enable them to be most influential for good in 
their own and succeeding generations. 

Resolved, That in the unexampled Memorial 
to our late distinguished leader, which is at- 
tracting so much attention throughout the Com- 
monwealth—a memorial also to our personal 
friend as well as to our most distinguished citi- 
zen—we recognize the fitness of its several 
marked and distinctive features; and we es- 
pecially commend the extraordinary memorial 
volume and life-like portrait soon to be found 
in every school in Lancaster county, and in ten 
thousand schools elsewhere in Pennsylvania, 
as wisely designed to perpetuate the memory 
and influence of this remarkable man, whose 
power lay not so much in his knowledge as in 
his goodness, not so much in his wisdom as in 
his love. 


eeninniciasitiale cmasinsss 

THE assertion is repeated from time to 
time that teachers as a rule read less con- 
cerning their professional work, than any 
other class‘of people. The meagre support 
received by educational journals all over the 
country, and the frequent ‘‘ suspensions’’ 
and ‘‘consolidations’’ which occur, point to 
the truthfulness of the statement. There 
must be something wrong when such is the 
case. We urge nothing as to the usefulness 
of particular journals ; but it may bestated, in 
general, that the teacher’s work is important, 
and no one can afford to rest content with 
what he knows or what he is, but should 
strive to improve with each day. Artisans, 
mechanics, and farmers, men who work 
with wood and stone and soil, support their 
journals. A farmer who reads no agricul- 
tural paper is the exception rather than the 
rule. Why should not teachers, who work 
on far more costly material, profit by all the 
experience of their contemporaries? Some 
argue that the elements of their work are all 
before them, and that it is an individual 
task for each to find the best means to an 
end. Granting this, there are numberless 
economies of time and method, and fre- 
quent opportunities of arousing individual 
enthusiasm and interest, only attainable 
from contact with co-laborers in the same 
field. As conventions and institutes are at 
best only occasional, the educational jour- 
nal remains the best method for exchang- 
ing ideas.—.S/udent. 
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Ye may be aye . stickin’ in a tree, Jock ; it will 
growin’ when ye’re sleepin’ ’ Scotch Farmer. 


HE following remarks by Dr. A. E. 
Winship, editor of the Mew Hngland 
Journal of Education, before the Institute of 
Lancaster county, have for some of us a 
more than passing interest : 

You had the honor of having Dr. Higbee 
as a resident of this State, of this county, of 
this city ; knew him in the gentleness of his 
nature, in the intensity of his purpose, and 
loved him in a way that no others could. 
But you fail to appreciate that those of us 
who knew him chiefly from our distant 
homes knew him also as you could not. 
There is that which may have a setting that 
gains from distance. 





| a Common School System for a State. 


We saw him lifting | 


himself above you, shedding his influence | 


from Maine to California, until he stood be- 
fore the educational leaders of the Nation, 
where only two or three State leaders have 
stood in the last forty or fifty years. 

I have been in your city for several days, 
have met your people, been in your stores, 
enjoyed your hotels, have seen your fine 
residences, visited the grave of Thaddeus 
Stevens, etc., and that is one way to 
know your city; but last evening I drove 
out on yonder hill and found myself look- 
ing upon a beautiful town, tree-shrined, 
with spires and domes, the whole 
fringed by cozy homes straying out to- 
ward the beautiful farms in all directions. 
That is the view of Lancaster that will 
longest remain. So you saw Dr. Higbee 
near by, and as he labored with you in per- 
fecting the details of your school system ; 
while we saw him from the distance, planning 
great things, not only for you and your 
pupils, but his thoughts ever upon the men 
and women who are to take your places and 
meet the exigencies of life as they will be 
under new conditions and competitions. 
We saw him planning, not for any popularity 
that comes from the hurry and bustle of to- 
day, but for that which will endure when 
viewed from those heights which he now oc- 
cupies in the Land Immortal. 

Lancaster is a name that we associate not 
alone with Dr. Higbee, but also with that 
of Dr. Thomas H. Burrowes, who had so 
much to do with the organization of your 
educational system, who builded better than 


| present educators from all 


he knew—as this gathering testifies. There 
have been few men in all this land whose 
work was so clearly defined and so well sus- 
| tained that it could be said they founded 
But 
it is to the glory of Dr. Burrowes that he 
organized one of the very best systems for 
one of the best States in the Union. 

The name of Lancaster is associated with 
that of Dr. Wickersham, who as teacher, 
administrator and historian, author and ed- 
itor, has been an important factor in the 
three great administrations you have en- 
joyed ; and it is cause for gratitude that he 
remains to impart something of the spirit 
of Burrowes, Wickersham and Higbee to 
the days of Waller, who has so gracefully 
assumed the responsibilities that have been 
transmitted to him. 

Connecticut has had her Henry Barnard, 
Massachusetts her Horace Mann, Illinois 
her Richard Edwards, California her John 
Swett, New York her Andrew S. Draper, 
but nowhere outside of Pennsylvania is there 
a State with such a trio spanning so many 
years as Burrowes, Wickersham and Higbee. 





THE meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence of the National Educational As- 
sociation will be held in Philadelphia during 
the latter part of February. There will be 
parts of the 
United States. Hon. A. S. Draper, the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction for the 
State of New York, is President of the De- 
partment, and is endeavoring to make the 


| coming meeting the best ever held. Import- 





ant papers will be read by some of the best 
educators in the land. The meeting will 
be in session for some three or four days. 





Let us do this Memorial work well, now 
that it has been undertaken. Let the year 
of grace 1890 mark an era in in our educa- 
tional annals in the honor shown to men 
who have approved themselves such master- 
workmen in the cause of general education: 
First, monuments and memorials to two of 
the greatest Superintendents the State of 
Pennsylvania has yet known; and later, a 
grand monument on the Capitol Grounds at 
Harrisburg to those whose services to the 
cause of general education have been most 
conspicuous. It has been suggested that the 
long-delayed monument over the unmarked 
grave of Dr. Thos. H. Burrowes be promptly 
erected. We are in full sympathy with this 
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suggestion, and will do all we can to aid a 
work so honorable to the State and so grate- 
ful to our own feelings of reverent regard. 
Dr. Burrowes lies buried in the old church- 
yard of the St. James’ Episcopal Church of 
Lancaster, in the very heart of the city, as 
was stated in an article recently published, 
his grave being within a few feet of one of 
the most frequented streets, where a fitting 
monument would for hundreds of years tell 
the passer-by of him to whose honor it was 
reared, and what his great service to the 
Commonwealth. This is one of the oldest 
and most substantial parishes in the State, 
and here Dr. Burrowes was for many years 
a vestryman. Let us improve this golden 
opportunity to associate his memory for 
centuries with this place in a way that 
would have been most gratifying to himself. 
It can be very easily done, if done at once. 
It will be done also in such a manner that 
those who aid in this good work may at the 
same time make themselves better teachers 
and their schools better schools—since, in 
return for their contribution, so far as this 
is possible, each school will receive a copy 
of the life-size and life-like Portrait of Dr. 
Higbee and the remarkable Volume issued 
in his memory—the Portrait to belong to 
the school, the Volume to be the personal 
property of the teacher. Should the sum 
received be sufficient to cover the necessary 
expense, a volume and portrait of Dr. Bur- 
rowes, and portraits of Thaddeus Stevens 
and William Penn, will also be distributed 
generally to the schools contributing to the 
Memorial Fund. 





IN his first annual report, which will ap- 
pear in the January number of Zhe Journal, 
State Supt. Waller speaks of his predecessor 
in office in the following language, no less 
earnest and extraordinary than it is carefully 
considered and just: 

“One of the last official acts of the late 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Dr. 
E. E. Higbee, was the completion of his re- 
port for the year ending June 3, 1889. 
Dr. Higbee was appointed to the office 
April 1, 1881; reappointed in 1885, and 
again reappointed in 1889. In his death 
the Commonwealth sustained the loss of an 
officer who adorned his chair by his unim- 
peachable integrity, by his remarkable dis- 
cernment, by his courage, born of clear and 
strong conviction, by his affability, by his 
great learning, by his poetic nature and cul- 
ture, and by his tireless energy in the dis- 
charge of his duty. The value of the ser- 
vice rendered to the cause of public instruc- 





tion in Pennsylvania by Dr. Higbee, cannot 
be accurately estimated. He aroused the 
people to an earnest support of the public 
schools. While he was in office twenty per 
cent. was added to the minimum legal 
school term; the sum annually expended 
upon school buildings was doubled; the 
amount of the annual legislative appropri- 
ation was doubled ; and the total yearly ex- 
penditure was brought up to the great sum 
of twelve millions of dollars. Remarkable 
as are these results, Dr Higbee’s work was 
greatest in the exercise of that influence upon 
superintendents, directors, teachers and their 
pupils which eludes the statistician, in cor- 
recting and elevating ideals of real scholar- 
ship, of the work of the teacher, and of 
exalted Christian character. His memory 
will long be cherished in the hearts of the 
friends of public instruction.’’ 


em 


HONORING THEMSELVES. 





N contributing to the erection of a suit- 
able monument over the grave of 
Thomas H. Burrowes, LL. D., our pioneer 
State Superintendent of Common Schools, 
the generous donors will not only do honor 
to his memory, but confer honor upon them- 
selves as well, by thus proving their loyalty 
to the great cause of popular education. 
The surviving soldiers of the late civil war 
have never faltered in patriotic remembrance 
of comrades and commanders who fell in 
battle or have vanished from the scene of 
life’s activities, and as a consequence mas- 
sive and enduring monuments have been 
multiplied on conspicuous battle-fields, and 
adorn almost every village green throughout 
the loyal States. And civilians, whose in- 
fluence and means contributed to these 
highly honorable results, never felt them- 
selves impoverished by their helpfulness to 
so glorious a cause, nor imposed upon by 
appeals to their liberality. On the contrary, 
it was felt to be a sacred duty that it would 
have been churlish and dishonorable to have 
neglected. 

But ‘‘ Peace hath her victories no less re- 
nowned than war,’’ and sometimes controls 
the issues of war when the outbreak comes. 
When the volcanic outburst of overt seces- 
sion fell upon the unsuspecting North like 
an earthquake shock, it was the pervading 
influence of the Common Schools that rose 
to the occasion and made itself felt as an 
unconquerable force in the continental field 
of strife. The schoolmaster had been 


abroad long enough to enlighten the popu- 
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lar understanding, warm the patriot heart, 
and strengthen the popular will, when start- 
ling emergencies devolved upon the mass of 
the people responsibilities never before 
shouldered by any nationality on earth. It 
is beyond dispute that the preservation of 
the Union was largely due to the Common 
School, and so, by parity of reasoning, in 
honoring the soldier for his triumphs over 
armed rebellion, we should at the same time 
do special honor to the teachers and great 
educators of the land for their transforming 
and pre-requisite victories over the forces of 
ignorance and blind, unreasoning prejudice. 

When Sumpter was fired upon, our school 
houses emptied themselves into our armies, 
with hearts of flame and a clear-sighted in- 
telligence that made our ‘‘ thinking bayo- 
nets’’ the wonder of the world, and magni- 
ficently victorious in the final outcome of 
the Titanic strife. And now that our deci- 
mated armies have melted away into the 
avocations of peace, and the work of educa- 
tion moves steadily onward like a flowing 
river, with its eternal mission of enlight- 
enment and power, it is a fitting time to go 
back behind the brilliant achievements of 
our gallant soldier boys to the formative in- 
fluences that antedated their services and 
guaranteed their successes. 

The educator is the controlling power in 
the realms of mind, as was the soldier in the 
field of physical strife, and should be held 
in as grateful remembrance by the survivors 
in that commanding sphere of influence and 
most arduous effort. The esprit du corps of 
the educational world should be as warm, 
high-toned, and enthusiastic on the part of 
teachers and school officers as on the part of 
soldiers on the ‘‘ tented field,’’ with the 
same unshaken loyalty to a great cause and 
the same generous-handed and warm-hearted 
regard for the memory of its great leaders 
when the grave closes over them, and their 
living presence has vanished from among 
men. 

True, the teacher’s work, and the educa- 
tor’s pen do not stir the pulses like the 
battle-bugle’s call, nor kindle ‘the imagina- 
tion like the flash of arms and the thunder 
of the cannonade; but they have a higher 
and more potential merit that demands re- 
cognition and deserves perpetual memorials, 
that the world may not forget its real bene- 
factors in a cause that underlies and over- 
shadows all others. 

A profession or a cause that does not 
honor itself is not apt to command the re- 
spect of the public; and in proportion as 
educators appreciate their high vocation, 
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will they be willing to vindicate it before 
the world by testimonials to the memory of 
those who stood prominent in their day, in 
the very front rank of the school men of 
the early part of the century. 

Fifty years have passed away since Dr. 
Burrowes laid a master-hand upon our in- 
cipient and unformed Common School 
System, and, moulding it into symmetry and 
coherence, launched it upon a course of use- 
fulness and power whose influence for good 
has kept pace with our historic development, 
and will reach down through centuries to 
come. For nearly twenty years the winter 
snows have rested in loneliness upon his 
unmarked grave. This should no longer 
be. Now let every believer in that great 
cause, whatever may be his point of contact 
with it, honor himself as well as the cause 
by contributing and encouraging others to 
contribute to the erection of a monument 
above his mortal remains that shall fittingly 
symbolize his services, and perpetuate his 
name ! 


———-___a>_—__———_ 


THADDEUS STEVENS. 





stone’s throw of where we write, at a 
desk in the Lancaster High School building, 
stands the simple but massive tomb of Thad- 
deus Stevens. On one end of it is the 
single word ‘* Stevens,’’ on the other the 
dates ‘‘ 1792—1868;’’ on one side his name, 
place of birth, etc., on the other a word of 
explanation as to his burial place, that has 
been copied and printed thousands of times, 
and that will yet be read and written here 
by tens of thousands drawn hither by mere 
curiosity or as reverent pilgrims to an hon- 
ored shrine—for of all graves in Lancaster, 
this is most frequently thought of and most 
widely known. But a few days since we 
read it from the marble slab for Dr. A. E. 
Winship, editor of the New England /owr- 
nal of Education, as he took it down into 
his private note book: ‘‘I repose in this 
quiet and secluded spot, not from any nat- 
ural preference for solitude; but finding 
other cemeteries limited as to race by char- 
ter rules, I have chosen this that I might 1l- 
lustrate in my death the principles which | 
advocated through a long life: Equality of 
man before his Creator.’’ 

Two mounds are seen within the low 
stone enclosure, the latter that of his favor- 
ite nephew Thaddeus, named after himself, 
an old school-fellow of whom we have none 
but pleasant recollections. During the last 
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eighteen years of his life, Thaddeus Stevens 
was to us one of the familiar and most 
striking figures in the city of Lancaster. 
Sometimes in his office, often on the street, 
now in the court-room when an important 
cause was on trial, now on the platform 
when political questions were under discus- 
sion—he was always a strong, attractive, 
unique personality. As we think of him, 
moving along slowly, with deformed foot and 
heavy cane, grim and unsmiling, save for 
the look of pleased interest or recognition 
that often spoke from his eyes, he reminds us 
of the gnarled oak with sweet juices at the 
heart of the old tree. We boys never went 
to him for anything that we didn’t get what 
we wanted. 

The historic name of Thaddeus Stevens 
was a household word during the War of 
the Rebellion, and his services to the cause 
of the nation were of incalculable value. 
He was a lawyer and a statesman, each 
of very high rank. He was a fearless 
champion of freedom; with whom no com- 
promise was possible. He was of the gran- 
ite of his native Vermont hills, and one of 
the mightiest men America has yet pro- 
duced. But he was not the father of our 
Pennsylvania Common School System—nor 
did he ever make any near approach to such 
paternity! It is true, he was always a 
staunch advocate and defender of the cause 
of general education. His sympathies were 
wholly in that direction, and he was always 
ready to aid the cause in any way possible by 
voice or vote. Had it been otherwise he 
could not have been Thaddeus Stevens. 

But it is not known that he ever wrote a 
single section of a school bill, or had any- 
thing whatever to do with the practical di- 
rection of schools or school affairs, after he 
left the academy in York where, while ren- 
dering service as assistant teacher, he had 
also been reading law. 

Not many men have had so keen a sense 
of the ridiculous. His wit flashed like light 
or scorched like flame ; his humor was some- 
times playful, sometimes severe. He never 
missed the ridiculous if anywhere present, 
and one of the things that used to afford 
him a grim sort of amusement was the 
would-be knowledge of such as declared him 
the Father of the Common School System 
of Pennsylvania. ‘‘ Why,’’ he would say, 
with the emphasis of humor, ‘‘ Ixnever did 
anything but make a speech or two for the 
schools.’’ This statement was the simple 
truth. But what speeches they were! And 
what an effect they had at the time they 
were made! 





‘* The entire agency of Thaddeus Stevens 
in our school affairs,’’ says ex-State Supt. 
Hickok, who was a student at Dickinson 
College in. 1838, when his second speech 
was delivered, ‘‘ consisted of two speeches 
in the House at Harrisburg; one in 1835 in 
defense of the common schools, in which 
he proved, by a dollar-and-cent argument, 
that the common schools were cheaper than 
the pauper schools which they supplanted ; 
and the other in 1838, in behalf of higher 
institutions of learning. The printed copy 
of this speech fired my zeal and kindled my 
imagination in those student days, at the 
time of its delivery, and I have not lost its 
inspiration yet.’’ 

Party spirit ran high in those days of stir 
and ferment from 1830 to 1838, and 
Mr. Stevens was an able and eloquent 
opponent of the Jackson party and its 
leaders. ‘*‘ He was charged,’’ says one of 
his biographers who was an old acquaintance 
and familiar with the entire history of this 
period, ‘‘ with all manner of evil, and men 
who said a word in his favor were regarded 
as little better than himself. Such was his 
reputation up to 1835, when an attempt was 
made to repeal the school law, passed at the 
previous session by a nearly unanimous vote. 
The fact that it seemed to impose a new tax 
was seized upon by both parties, and each 
fearing the other might gain advantage by 
being foremost in its denunciation, made all 
possible haste to declaim against it. When 
the bill was called up in the House, it seemed 
as though no one would say a word in favor 
of the then existing law. Speech after 
speech was delivered in favor of the repeal, 
and the question was on the point of being 
put, when Mr. Stevens rose to speak. He 
was terribly earnest. All his powers were 
roused to the utmost. Those who heard 
him, say he spoke like a prophet inspired 
by the truth and the magnitude of his theme. 
In ten minutes it seemed as though all 
opposition to the schools was utterly yan- 
quished. When the vote was taken the bilf was 
defeated by a large majority. This speech 
placed the School System of Pennsylvania 
upon an impregnable basis. No man was 
ever afterwards heard to speak of its repeal. 
Ever since it has been steadily growing in 
popular favor—indeed, at this time but few 
recollect or know that it was ever bitterly 
opposed.’’ 

This eloquent speech saved the Jaw then 
on the statute book, and thus kept the way 
open for the great work that Dr. Thomas 
H. Burrowes was to do during the three 
years that followed, in the way of organ- 
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izing the system and putting it into success- 
ful operation under an act greatly modified 
and improved. Had the crude school law 
of 1834 been repealed in 1835, another act 
would no doubt have been passed at an early 
session of the Legislature, but much valuable 
time and work would have been lost to the 
State. 

This was Mr. Stevens’ greatest service to 
the cause of education in Pennsylvania— 
and grand service it was, at a critical junc- 
ture. But it did not make him the father 
of the system—an honor that belongs of 
right to no man living or dead—nor does 
the work of this hour of inspiration bear 
adequate comparison with the thirty-five 
years of invaluable service rendered by Dr. 
Burrowes. 

These great nen were near friends for a 
third of a century—the one in the field of 
education, the other in that of law, politics, 
and the National Congress. They were 
closely associated in the stormy campaign 
of 1837-8. Their offices and homes were 
for many years within a few steps of each 
other in Lancaster. The last school bill 
written by Dr. Burrowes was at the request 
of Mr. Stevens, for the schools of Washing- 
ton, D. C. We remember well the care 
with which Dr. Burrowes worked out the 
draft of this proposed act in its different 
features; the interest with which he read 
and discussed section after section as the 
work progressed ; and the satisfaction with 
which, one evening, he announced the work 
completed and the manuscript in the mails. 
Mr. Stevens was soon after so ill that it was 
not possible for him to give this matter suf- 
ficient personal attention, and, in the multi- 
tude of bills at that time pressing for a 
place upon the calendar, the school bill was 
lost. At the time of the impeachment of 
President Johnson, when Mr. Stevens was 
one of the leading lawyers for the prosecu- 
tion, and his health was such that he was 
frequently unable to be out of bed except 
when he must be on duty in the House or 
before the Senate, Dr. Burrowes was with 
him, his nearest friend, at his personal re- 
quest, for counsel and such assistance as he 
might be able to render. 

That the readers of Zhe /Journal may 
know more of the Old Commoner we shall 
next month present a sketch of him, written 
some years since by a gentleman who knew 
iim well, and who presents him “ in his 
habit as he lived.’’ What we all want is 
the truth in regard to Mr. Stevens and Dr. 
Burrowes and others, so that those who de- 
sire to do so may speak and write intelli- 
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gently of these great men gone from amongst 
us—gone not long since, it is true, but long 
enough, it would almost seem, to be well- 
nigh forgotten. 





—<—>— 


DR. THOMAS H. BURROWES. 


ERECTION OF MONUMENT IN MEMORY OF 
GREAT SERVICE TO THE CAUSE OF 
GENERAL EDUCATION. 


"T‘HE intelligent reader, who is interested 

in the history of the growth and de- 
velopment of our common school system, 
will find in the present number some esti- 
mate of the work done for the cause of 
general education by Dr. Thomas H. Bur- 
rowes. To the present generation this great 
pioneer in the cause is almost unknown. 
So soon do we forget ! 

In commenting upon the suggestion that 
a memorial be erected to his memory, one 
of our leading newspapers says of him: 
‘* He put our school system into successful 
operation, wrote the act under which our 
State Normal Schools have been organized, 
founded the Lennsylvania School Journal, 
and also organized the Soldiers’ Orphans’ 
Schools. This is a long array of important 
work in our school history. No other man 
has so long and important a list to his 
credit. From 1835 until he fell at his post 
in 1871 he was almost continually in har- 
ness, and the amount of hard, earnest, la- 
borious work done by him during that 
period is known to but few of the present 
generation. Pennsylvania has erected many 
memorials to her departed worthies, but in 
the long list there is none that has done his 
State more and better service than the quiet, 
unobtrusive scholar, Dr. Burrowes, who 
gave nearly his entire life to the cause of 
popular education. Let a monument bear 
his name to future times.’’ 

Another asks ‘‘ Why not a monument to 
Burrowes?’’ and goes on to say: ‘‘ The 
raising of funds to erect a monument 
to the memory of the late Dr. E. E. 
Higbee, State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, calls attention to the fact 
that the founders of our school system may 
be forgotten. Dr. Higbee was a delightful 
personality, and, therefore, a leading force 
in advancing educational progress. He did 
a great work while living, and, though de- 
serving a monument, it must be remem- 
bered that he worked in a field already 
planted and was the head of an organization 
which great minds had established and 
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other great ones made successful and per- 
manent. If, then, we wish to pay a tribute 
to our educational system we should not for- 
get its founders. Towering above all others 
in the initiative of public instruction are 
seen the colossal figures of Thaddeus Stevens 
and Thomas H. Burrowes. Both sleep 
within our cemeteries. The one has a 
granite tomb with the fitting epitaph of a 
life work ; the lust a modest resting place in 
St. James’ Episcopal churchyard, unmarked 
by any stone or public shaft in recognition 
of his great services to the commonwealth. 
A proper token of regard for Dr. Higbee 
is undoubtedly in order, but a monument in 
honor of Thomas H. Burrowes would dis- 
arm the criticism that Republics are ungrate- 
ful to their greatest men.’’ 

During the impressive and appropriate 
Memorial Session of the Lancaster County 
Institute, held in honor of Dr. Higbee, in 
the Court House on Friday afternoon, Nov. 
r4th, Mr. J. P. McCaskey spoke much as 
follows : 

‘‘This morning during the prayer by 
Rey. Dr. Mitchell, amid the chill and gloom 
of the room, suddenly some one turned a 
key. Out of the universe came the noise- 
less current. It was as if God himself had 
said, ‘ Let there be light!’ Silent, golden- 
bright, irradiating everything, it came—the 
very symbol of the -warmth and gladness 
and quickening power of Love, be it human 
or divine—Love, the greatest thing on 
earth—Love, that binds us to one another 
and to the dear ones who are gone. Why 
do so many thoughtful men, who knew him 
well, say with such abandon the things we 
hear them say of Dr. Higbee? Why, in 
life, were they glad to be near him, to be 
with him? Why, now that he is dead, has 
this court-room been more attractive to so 
many of us during this latter part of the 
passing week, since life-like portraits of him 
have looked down upon us from these walls? 
Because—as Dr. Winship told us with 
fervid eloquence, in his remarks this morn- 
ing—because of the love we bear him. 

‘‘This is the secret of our Memorial to 
Dr. Higbee, which will go into our educa- 
tional history reflecting no less honor upon 
the teachers of Pennsylvania than upon our 
late Superintendent. No appropriation of 
even a hundred thousand dollars by the 
Legislature of the State for the ordinary 
purposes of education in Pennsylvania 
could be made to carry with it so much of 
present and future good to the schools as 
has resulted and must result from this mag- 
nificent Memorial Fund. 





‘*But it seems hardly fitting that we 
should pause with our present work com- 
pleted. Now that the Memorial Committee 
is busy upon the grateful task entrusted to 
them, we have a dream that we should, all 
of us, be glad to see realized. We are not 
content to stop with Dr. Higbee. We want 
to see like honor shown to Dr. Thos. H. 
Burrowes, to whom, in the results that fol- 
lowed his great work in the cause of gen- 
eral education in Pennsylvania, the State 
owes a greater debt of gratitude than to any 
other man since William Penn. The ‘State’ 
means you and me and all of us. 

** Dr. Burrowes lies buried within three 
hundred yards of this court-room. No 
stone marks his grave. This should not be 
so. It would not be so but for the fact that 
in the school work he lost his entire estate. 
Mr. John W. Jackson, a man who ‘ talked 
by the book,’ and who had intimate knowl- 
edge of the facts of which he spoke, told 
me that he knew Dr. Burrowes to be worth 
sixteen thousand dollars when he went into 
the work of organizing the Soldiers’ Or- 
phans’ Schools. So interested was he in 
the success of these schools that, when the 
appropriations were exhausted, or were not 
immediately available, he was in the habit 
of drawing upon his personal funds to what- 
ever extent this seemed necessary. The result 
was financial distress and disaster from 
which, in his old age, he never recovered. 

‘* Let us erect a monument over his grave, 
thus completing what was suggested and 
begun nearly twenty years ago; and let this 
Institute, which he aided in organizing and 
to which he belonged, take a strong hand in 
the work of gratitude to the memory of him 
who has done more good work for Pennsyl- 
vania than any other man that has ever lived 
within the borders of our county. 

‘« This is a bold assertion, I know—I see 
clearly how great breadth of meaning it 
must have—but I make it fearlessly. There 
is in this country but one direction possible 
-—that of general education in the early 
years of the development of a great State 
system, and while it is passing through the 
formative stage of its history—in which a 
man can do work which will justify such 
claim as this made for Dr. Burrowes. The 
common school is everywhere throughout 
Pennsylvania; it reaches and will reach 
everybody; and he who has worked to best 
purpose at its foundations and planned most 
wisely its superstructure, is of all men the 
greatest benefactor to the State. Such work 
was done by Dr. Burrowes: For many years, 
indeed, his was the one great name in con- 
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nection with the cause of Common School 
education—and we firmly believe that in en- 
during benefaction conferred upon the State 
he deserves to rank next after the great 
Founder himself, William Penn. 

‘* Let us put his portrait, and some account 
of what he has done for us, into schools 
everywhere throughout the Commonwealth 
which he long served so faithfully. Let us 
send out the portrait of Thaddeus Stevens 
along with that of Dr. Burrowes. Lastly, 
let us put the portrait of William Penn, 
both in his youth and in his mature manhood, 
into our schools everywhere. These five 
pictures upon their wails, with some thought 
and knowledge in the schools of the men 
they represent, will mark an era in our edu- 
cational history. 

‘The Memorial Committee will endeavor 
to so manage the trust confided to them that 
for every dollar received they will return to 
the schools thrice and more in value. But 
for Superintendents and teachers to take hold 
of a plan so broad requires courage, will, and 
energy wisely directed. Are we bold 
enough? Are we braveenough? Have we 
enough gratitude to these great men who 
have passed beyond?’”’ 


ee 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 

ALLEGHENY.—Supt. Hamilton: Our schools 
have opened with a much larger attendance 
than last year. The increase in the enroll- 
ment of pupiJs in this county during the year 
ending June 1, 1890, was 2294, and the in- 
dications are that the increase will be much 
reater this year. The Boards of Versailles, 
Aifflin and Braddock townships, and of Home- 
stead and Braddock boroughs, have each found 
it necessary to employ additional teachers. 
Many other districts should do likewise, in 
order to relieve the schools that have more 
pupils than can be properly accommodated. 


Last year the average enrollment was about | 


fifty pupils to each school. 

CAMBRIA.—Supt. Leech: The school-house 
at Mineral Point, which had been badly wrecked 
by the flood, but was fixed up and used where 
it had landed, ark-like, has been replaced by a 
new one. District Institutes are organized all 
over the county. Two of Cambria county's 
faithful directors have been called to their long 
home—W, A. Stephens, treasurer of Lower 
Yoder, and J. W. Ream, president of Upper 
Yoder township. They were both conscien- 
tious and zealous friends of the common schools. 

CAMERON. — Supt. Herrick: The twenty- 
fourth annual session of the Teachers’ Institute 
was held in Emporium during the week of Oc- 
tober 6-10. All of the teachers and one-third 
of the directors were in attendance. The people 
of the county attended the lectures and some of 
the day sessions, and speak very highly of the 
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work done. A local Institute was held at Hunt- 
ley school-house, in Gibson township. Fifteen 
teachers were present, and by them the work of 
the meeting was done. Several directors were 
present and took part in the discussions. 

CARBON.—Supt. Snyder: A very interesting 
joint local Institute of the upper districts of Car- 
bon and the lower districts of Luzerne county 
was held in the opera house at White Haven, 
October 24th and 25th. Addresses and lectures 
were delivered and much practical instruction 
imparted. Prof. W. F. Porter, chairman of the 
executive coramittee, did much by his excellent 
management towards making the Institute a 
success. Lansford borough has just completed 
two very fine four-roomed school buildings, 
and the directors of Mauch Chunk township 
are just completing a very fine one, of similar 
capacity, at Nesquehoning. 

CENTRE.—Supt. Etters: A few of our schools 
are too much crowded. The borough of Mill- 
heim should, by all means, have one more 
school ; it is impossible to give the pupils in this 
district the attention they should have, on ac- 
count of the hampered condition of things. 
The “ttle brown school house is beginning to 
give way to a more modern structure in our 
county. The school boards of Boggs and 
Spring districts have put up houses within the 
last few years that are a credit tothem; and the 
directors of Gregg and Potter have displaced 
the old frame houses with cozy little brick 
buildings. 

CHESTER.—Supt. Walton: Newlin township 
has decided to put reading tables 4nd libraries 
in the schools. Sadsbury township has adopted 
the free text-book system. As soon as three or 
four more districts take the same step there will 
not be a district in Chester county that does not 
furnish the text books, free of cost, to the pupils. 

CLEARFIELD.—Supt. Youngman : Huston has 
a new school house nearly completed to take 
the place of the old one at Tyler. Some of the 
primary schools are crowded and efforts are be- 
ing made to open additional schools for their 
relief. 

CoLuMBIA.—Supt. Johnston: I am glad to 
state that the teachers of Bloomsburg have or- 
ganized themselves into an association. They 
meet twice a month for interchange of opinions 
and discussions. Much interest is manifested 
and good results may be expected from these 
meetings. Teachers of other districts, where it 
is possible without great inconvenience, would 
be greatly benefited by organizing similar asso- 
ciations. 

CUMBERLAND. — Supt. Beitzel: The new 
school-house in Dickinson district is about 
ready for occupancy. An efficient system of 
ventilation is being put into the building—such 
as has recently been put into the Plank house, 
in South Middleton. Local Institutes have been 
organized by the teachers of Carlisle and Me- 
chanicsburg. 

DELAWARE.—Supt. Smith: The directors of 
Chester township have had their school-house 
put in excellent condition by painting, papering, 
etc. In Lower Chichester the schools have 





been similarly improved. The Keystone school- 
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house in Upper Darby has been divided into 
two rooms and an additional teacher employed. 
The grounds have been graded and a neat 
stone wall built along the road. An addition 
has been built to the Norwood school in Ridley 
township, and a new school was opened a few 
weeks ago. Our teachers have entered upon 
their work with great interest and enthusiasm. 
They are ably seconded in their efforts by the 
directors, who generally see that the buildings 
are in good condition, the school-rooms well 
supplied with apparatus, and the schools divided 
when they have an attendance of fifty or more 
pupils. The teachers are carefully looking after 
the moral nature of their scholars, and I am 
sure will accomplish much more good in this 
direction than heretofore. ‘The first meeting of 
the County Teachers’ Association was held in 
Norton, October 18th. A large number of 
teachers were present and took an active part 
in the exercises. The interest manifested here 
was Carried into the county Institute, which met 
a week later. The most encouraging feature 
of the county Institute was the regular attend- 
ance and close attention on the part of the 
teachers. 

GREENE. —Supt. Iams: The directors of 
Mount Morris have erected at that place a fine 
four-room school-house, which is in keeping 
with the growth of the town. 

INDIANA.—Supt. Hammers: On account of 
the scarcity of experienced male teachers, the 
opening of a few of our schools has been de- 
layed, but, so far as we can learn, all are now 
in operation. Arbor Day was appropriately 
observed by the West Indiana schools. May 
the example thus set be widely imitated; and 
may the good work go on until all our school 
grounds are made “to blossom as the rose.”’ 

JUNIATA.—Supt. Carney: All the schools are 
doing well with one or two exceptions. The 
directors of Fayette township have decided to 
paper all their school-rooms—a much needed 
improvement. The Delaware Board has pur- 
chased new furniture for the Juniata school, 
and thus their last house has been supplied 
with improved furniture. 

LANCASTER.—Supt. Brecht: The schools of 
Fulton and Drumore townships, with two excep- 
tions, are doing good work. In both districts 
the directors are taking an interest in the organ- 
ization and discipline of the schools. Fulton 
has just procured a fine 12-inch globe for each 
of its schools. Drumore built another house 
this year, which takes rank among the finest in 
the county. The local Institutes held during 
the month were well attended and spirited in 
their discussions. 

LEBANON—Supt. Snoke: The new school 
building at Mt. Zion was dedicated with appro- 
priate services on October 18th. Owing to the 
inclemency of the weather and to the fact that 
many of our school yards are without enclo- 
sures, Arbor Day was not generally observed. 
However, a number of trees were planted. 
The teachers, pupils and people of Schaeffers- 
town deserve mention of the manner in which 
they observed the day. By combining their 
efforts, they succeeded in making the occasion 
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a day which will long be remembered by those 
who participated. Nearly oe thousand (1000) 
trees were planted, and addresses appropriate 
to the occasion were delivered by prominent 
men. When Arbor Day is again to be observed, 
let this noble example be imitated by others. 

LEHIGH — Supt. Knauss: The meetings of 
teachers and directors held during September 
and October, previous to the opening of the 
schools in the several townships of the county, 
were attended by all the teachers, with few ex- 
ceptions, and usually by the full school board. 
The County Institute, held at Allentown, was 
attended by all the teachers of the county but 
four, two of whom were ill. We propose to 
hold a series of eight local Institutes during the 
term. New school houses were dedicated at 
Centre Valley and at Lowhill. A _ revised 
course of studies has been introduced into all 
the schools of the county. 

LuzERNE—Supt. Harrison: A very successful 
local Institute was held at White Haven. 
Nearly one hundred teachers were present on 
Saturday. The meeting was a success in every 
sense of the word. A new building is in course 
of erection in Edwardsville. 

LycoMING. — Supt. Lose: At the October 
meeting of the Teachers’ Exchange, the county 
was divided into sixteen districts and a district 
superintendent appointed for each. These will 
appoint assistant superintendents in each of the 
separate school districts. The district officers 
will report at each monthly meeting of the 
Teachers’ Exchange the condition of the schools 
in their separate districts and the educational 
meetings held. A local Institute will be held in 
each of the sixteen districts. It is hoped that 
by this method the work done by the schools 
each month, with the attendance of pupils and 
other matters of interest, may be so arranged 
as to be placed before the people through the 
medium of the newspapers. These district 
superintendents and their assistants were all 
appointed from the teachers, and they have 
entered upon their duties with great zeal and 
enthusiasm. 

McKEAn.—Supt. Eckels: The twenty-fourth 
session of the Teachers’ Institute has just 
closed. More actual teachers were in regular 
attendance than ever before. Out of Igo teach- 
ers, but four were absent at any session, except 
seven or eight who enrolled the second day. 
Our instructors impressed the teachers with 
their earnestness, and their work will be pro- 
ductive of much good. 

MERCER.—Supt. Hess: Appropriate Arbor 
Day exercises were held in many schools of the 
county. The pupils of No. 5, Perry township, 
planted a number of thrifty maples. Patent 
furniture has been placed in the East Lacka- 
wannock schools. The attitude of the State Su- 
perintendent on the question of closer supervi- 
sion is favorably commented upon by our lead- 
ing teachers and directors. 

MONTGOMERY—Supt. Hoffecker: Our annual 
County Institute was the largest, most enthusi- 
astic, and, we think, the most profitable in its 
history. The Institute was divided into three 
sections during part of the week. The high 
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school principals and assistants formed one 
section ; the primary teachers, or those having 
upils during the first three years of school life, 
ormed the second ; and the ungraded schools, 
representing nearly 300 teachers, the third. 
Suitable instruction was given by different in- 
structors before each section. The plan worked 
very well and will be continued in the future. 
The School Directors’ Association met in Ack- 
er's Hall, Norristown, on Thursday. One hun- 
dred and thirty-five directors, representing forty- 
two districts, were in attendance. It was the 
largest meeting of its kind ever held in the 
county. State Supt. Waller was present and de- 
livered an able address, which was well re- 
ceived, and its good results will be wide- 
spread. 

NORTHAMPTON.—Supt. Hoch: The directors 
of East Allen township have furnished al] their 
school-houses with new patent furniture, length- 
ened the school term to seven months, and in- 
creased the teachers’ wages. More work is be- 
ing done for the improvement of our school 
buildings throughout the county than eyer be- 
fore. All our schools are now in session, and 
evidences of good work are manifest. 

PerRY.—Supt. Aumiller: Butler's reading 
charts were placed in the Liverpool township 
schools, also in one of the Maysville primary 
schools. The school building in Millerstown 
has been neatly painted. 

SCHUYLKILL—Supt. Weiss: The Inter-State 
Summer School of Methods was held at Potts- 
ville, July 21 to August 1. It was under the 
management of Prof. A. E, Frye, of Hyde 
Park, Mass. The instructors, besides Prof. 
Frye, were Miss Mary A. Spear, Quincy, Mass., 
Primary Methods: Supt. W. W. Speer, Chicago, 
Number and Arithmetic; Supt. I. F. Hall, Psy- 
chology ; Hon. Henry Houck, Methods and 
School Management; Supt. Walter S. Good- 
nough, Prang System of Form and Drawing. 

SNYDER — Supt. Hermann; The schools 
opened with a very fair attendance and give 
promise of a very successful term. Teachers 
are doing very well as far as visited. A number 
of townships have organized district Institutes. 

T10Ga.—Supt. Raesly: A profitable meeting 
of the County Teachers’ Association was held 
at Mansfield, October 31st and November 1st. 
On Friday evening Rev. F. H. Cooper delivered 
an interesting lecture on “If not, why not?” 
and on Saturday attention was given to lan- 
guage lessons, Kindergarten work, value of 
libraries in connection with school work, the 
use and abuse of methods, and physical geog- 
raphy. 

Union—Supt. Johnson: Combination charts 
have been put into the schools of White Deer 
township; also two of the houses have been 
reseated. ‘The directors of Gregg township are 
building a two-story house in Allenwood. As 
far as I know the schools are moving along 
satisfactorily. 

ALTOONA—Supt. Keith: On October 2oth a 
new school-house was occupied. The enroll- 
ment has already reached 427. The building 
and furniture cost about $30,000. 

Easton—Supt. Cottingham: The Board of 
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Control has, by a unanimous vote, ordered the 
organization of a system of night schools for the 
education of the youth of the district, between 
the ages of thirteen and twenty-one years, 
whose engagements during the day debar them 
from attending school. A very large number 
of youth of both sexes have already signified a 
desire to avail themselves of the educational 
advantages thus proffered. The action of the 
Board in establishing these schools meets with 
popular favor. A sufficient number of the 
schools will therefore be at once organized. 

HAZLETON—Supt. Harman : Under the intel- 
gent and efficient instruction of Miss Stella 
Skinner, of the Prang Educational Company, 
“Form, Study and Drawing” has become an 
interesting part of our daily programme. 

HAZLE Twp. (Luzerne Co.)—Supt. Jones: At 
the last meeting of the Board 19 sets of Ken- 
nedy’s mathematical blocks, one for each build- 
ing in the township, were purchased at a cost 
of $324. The teachers and superintendents 
had previously approved of the blogks in 
Institute. Butler’s primary reading charts have 
also been supplied where needed. Our @istrict 
Institute, formerly held in one of the township 
school-houses in a rather inconvenient locality, 
will hereafter be held in Hazleton. The Board 
will pay one-half the rent of the hall and the 
teachers the rest. 

LEBANON—Supt. Boger: On October 31st the 
P. O. S. of A. presented flags for all the rooms 
of the High School building. The Board of 
Control, all the pupils and about fifty friends of 
education, were present. Rev. M. H. Stine 
made an elegant presentation speech, to which 
the President of the Board, Mr. Jacob K, Funk, 
responded in a neat five-minute address. The 
occasion was enlivened by patriotic readings, 
declamations, singing of national airs and im- 
promptu addresses. An impression for good, 
we think, was made and a lesson of patriotism 
learned. 

MAHANOY City—Supt. Miller : Our apparatus 
has been increased by the purchase of three 
complete sets of Kennedy’s blocks for teaching 
mensuration, and four reading charts for primary 
schools. 

New BRIGHTON.—Supt. Richey: By the 
hearty co-operation of teachers and Board of 
Education we have been able to make some 
needed improvements in our schools during the 
month of October. The lower grades have all 
been furnished with new supplementary reading. 
The primary schools have been furnished with 
objects for reading and some new busy work. 
The chemistry class are perfectly delighted 
with the new laboratory, which is in the city 
building. It is fitted up with natural gas, and 
the pupils make investigations for themselves 
as well as perform the experiments necessary 
to give therm a thorough knowledge of this 
wonderful study. Our Board of Education are 
strictly modern in their ideas. I have been well 
pleased with the fact that at the regular monthly 
meeting the president appoints a “ Visiting 
Committee ''"—two for each building—who visit 
the different schools and at the next regular 
meeting give a critical account of their obser: 
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vations. Our teachers’ meetings, grade meet- 
ings and monthly institute were all well at- 
tended. 

PLtyMouTH Twp. (Luzerne Co.) -- Supt. 
Gildea: In consequence of an injunction which 
the Northern Coal Co. and the Lehigh & 
Wilkes-Barre got out to restrain the School 
Board from using the building tax for teaching 
purposes, the night schools were closed after 
one month's teaching for want of funds. The 
Board adopted a new course of study for the 
schools, and the teachers and pupils are mak- 
ing progress under its operation. 

SHAMOKIN.—Supt. Harpel: The attendance 
in our primary grades was very much affected 
during the month by sickness among the 
children. Several valuable additions have 
been made to our High School library. Our 
new school buildings are nearing completion. 

SoutH Easton.—Supt. Shull: My time has 
been given almost wholly to teaching during 
the month. Believing that teachers are greatly 
benefited by observing the operations of their 
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co-laborers in the class-room, they have been 
permitted to do the visiting this month, the 
Superintendent teaching in their absence. The 
results of this arrangement justify its continuance 
for at least another month. 

TITUSVILLE.—Supt. Streeter: The Board of 
Examiners voted at their last meeting to give 
us the right of certification for the scientific and 
classical courses. Brown and Cornell Univer- 
sities have granted a similar concession in 
English. 

WEstT CHESTER.—Supt. Jones: The attend- 
ance has been excellent this term. In one of 
the rooms the percentage of attendance has 
been 100 for the first two months. The Chester 
County Teachers’ Institute was one of the best 
meetings we everhad. Theinstructors seemed 
to come with a mission, and got hold of the 
teachers from the beginning. ‘There was much 
ractical work done, and methods that will fit 
into the school-room work were suggested. The 
adaptations that will be made in the schools 
will surely bring good results. 
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NUMBER of specially important publica- 

tions have issued from Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co's. ‘‘ Riverside Press,” this autumn, 
—and several equally important ones are yet 
to come. - 

The student of literature will first be attracted 
tothe new “ Riverside Edition” of the Complete 
Works of Fames Russell Lowell, to comprise 
ten volumes (Price $1.50 each), of which the 
first four have just appeared. This is to be the 
final edition, the standard, the one in which 
this, our most scholarly and representative 
litterateur is to be handed down to posterity ; 
just as has been done in the “‘ Riverside Edi- 
tions” of Longfellow and of Whittier. Indeed 
the volumes are uniform with these in every- 
thing but the color of the binding; the same 
size, same exquisite proportions, same superfine 
paper, and faultless typography and press-work. 
They are beautiful books, worthy of the author, 
which is saying very much. Three portraits of 
Mr. Lowell will accompany the set when com- 
plete. The contents of the volumes have been 
revised and rearranged by the author himself 
for this final edition, while to the “ Biglow 
Papers’’ full explanatory notes will be added 
for the benefit  § those not. acquainted with the 
political and other circumstances out of which 
these poems grew. The first four volumes are 
entitled simply ‘“ Literary Essays;” another 
will contain ‘Political Essays,’’ and a sixth 
“Literary and Political Addresses,’’ while the 
“Poems” will fill four volumes. The edition 


is one the lover of Lowell and the student of 
literature will desire, and ought to possess. 

A valuable contribution to the early history 
of our country is made by Mr. William B. 
Weeden, in his two handsome volumes on the 
Economic and Social History of New England 
(Price $4.50). 


They are different from any 








other history we have, dealing as they do with 
the raw material of history, as it were—those 
details of the life of the people in their homes, 
their daily occupations, their relations to one 
another in the beginnings of American indus- 
trial, mercantile, social, religious and domestic 
life. Intensely interesting, therefore, is every 
page of the work, even to the merely curious 
general reader ; while to the student the volumes 
are simply invaluable. Only he who has spent 
months in hunting through piles of musty old 
MSS., diaries, court records, account books, 
etc., for just such facts as here are given on 
every page, can realize and fully appreciate the 
amount of work represented by these volumes, 
and the great value of their contents. 

John Fiske’s latest volume is one that is par- 
ticularly timely now, when ever-increasing at- 
tention is being paid to the study of civics. 
Civil Government in the United States Con- 
sidered with Some Reference to Its Origins, is 
the full title of this admirable work, which will 
go far to supply the felt need of a text-book on 
civics, for use in schools and colleges, as well 
as for private students. (Price, $1.00.) We 
know of no other book of the kind that can be 
compared with it for comprehensiveness, thor- 
oughness and clearness. It was written, we are 
told, at the request of the publishers and with 
the advice of Superintendent Jas. MacAlister, 
of Philadelphia, with the special needs of teach- 
ers and pupils in our public schools in view. 
In successive chapters the township, county, 
city, state, the federal union and the nation, are 
studied as to their origin, growth, modifications, 
government, etc., while there is an introductory 
chapter also on Taxation and Government, a 
chapter on Written Constitutions, and para- 
graphs treating of “‘ politics,’’ the civil service, 
ballot reform, and other like timely topics. At 
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the end of each chapter are given a page or 
more of Questions on the Text, Suggestive 
Questions and Directions, and Bibliographical 
Notes. All in all, the work is just such an one 
as teachers have long been looking for and 
never found until now; and not only teachers, 
but thousands of other thoughtful citizens be- 
sides. The book is one we can heartily recom- 
mend. We should like to see it on the shelves 
also of all our school and public libraries. 

Likewise suitable especially for school libra- 
ries are such books as the latest issue of the 
“ Riverside Classics,"’ which is none other than 
Dr. John Brown's altogether and forever de- 
lightful and charming Aad and His Friends, 
and Other Dogs and Men (price $1.00), than 
which no better and more wholesome book for 
young people was ever written. It contains 
that exquisite piece of biographical writing, the 
memoir of the author's father, so tender, manly, 
noble, so full of inspiration, we wish every boy 
in the world could read it; Marjorie Fleming is 
also included, while a memoir of the author and 
a good portrait are also given. The volume is 
a rare nugget of purest gold. Excellent too 
is the new edition of Dr. Thomas Hughes's A/- 
fred The Great (Price $1.00), a book ever popu- 
lar and ever deserving to be among young and 
old. The neatness of it in this new form should 
enhance its popularity. Still another biogra- 
phy, and a truly inspiring one, is the Zz/e of 
Dorothea Lynde Dix, by Francis Tiffany, 
(Price $1.50). After reading it, one will under- 
stand and agree with the words written by Dr. 
Nichols after her death in July, 1887, in which 
he declared her to have been *‘ the most useful 
and distinguished woman America has yet pro- 
duced.”” The book will be a revelation to 
many; an inspiration to more. 

The large host of enthusiastic readers of 
books of travel need no introduction to Mr. 
Maturin M. Ballou. All they need is to be told 
that he has just published another volume in 
which he tells in his well-known style of his 
travels, not due north, nor due west, nor due 
south, but in Aztec Land (price $1.50). Mexico 
has indeed been pretty well “written up”’ in 
the last few years, and we were a little dubious 
as to whether Mr. Ballou could tell us much 
about it that was new, and at the same time 
worth telling. We are dubious no longer. 
There is room for this handsome volume even 
in the most complete library of travel. Cer- 
tainly none of our boys or girls will deny this if 
they but get a taste of “Aztec Land.” 

While writing of the publications of this firm, 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., we must again 
call attention to Zhe Atlantic Monthly as the 
representative organ of the highest literary 
culture of America, and therefore peculiarly 
adapted to the needs of teachers, and indeed of 
all refined and thoughtful readers. A new 


volume begins with the November number. 
The Atlantic is now under the editorship of 
Horace Scudder; and promises so many and 
important new contributions that we advise 
teachers to send to the publishers for their 
prospectus, as we have no space to mention even 
only the most important. 


Fiction, poetry, 
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criticism, sketches of travel, biography, will be 
contributed by the foremost writers of the 
country, and ‘the world. There will be some 
valuable papers on philosophy by John Fiske, 
Prof. Royce and others; some on history and 
public questions, by writers equally eminent: 
while educational and scientific topics will re- 
ceive even more attention than heretofore, such 
subjects as ‘‘ State Universities,” the ‘‘ Educa- 
tion of the Negro,”’ etc., being discussed by 
men like Dr. Wm. T. Harris, Profs. N. S. 
Shaler, Osborn, Howard, and others 
Speaking of books suitable for Christmas 
gifts, there are few we can more heartily recom- 
mend than the beautiful illustrated new edition 
of Lowell's grand poem, Zhe Vision of Sir 
Launfa/, just issued in exquisite form by the 
same firm of artistic publishers, Messrs. Hough- 
It costs only $1.50, but in 
real literary and artistic merit it is worth more 
than nine-tenths of the most high-priced and 
pretentious holiday books of the season. It isa 
perfect little gem of a book in every respect. 
Less festive in its outer garb, though handsome 
too, is the new edition of the same poet’s Fad/e 
for Critics, embellished as it is with vignette 
portrait sketches of the authors referred to in 
the famous poem, as they looked at the time 
when it was written in 1848. Besides these we 
have space here only to mention such pretty 
little volumes as Stuart Sterne’s romance-poem 
Piero da Castiglione and the somewhat simi- 
larly bound one entitled 7horeau's Thoughts, 
and containing selections from Thoreau’s wri- 
tings made with excellent taste by H. G. O. 
Blake. Both these books are eminently suit- 
able for gift books. And so indeed is the latest 
volume of Edith Thomas’ poems, poetically en- 
titled Zhe /nverted Torch, containing a collec- 
tion or rather series of elegiac verse of as high a 
grade of excellence as any in our American 
literature To a recently bereaved friend no 
present could be more appropriate and helpful. 
With readers of Zhe /ournal, however, we 
believe the most popular of all gift-books this 
year will be Dr. McCaskey’s handsome, unique, 
and permanently valuable quarto volume en- 
titled Christmas in Song, Sketch, and Story, 
just published by Messrs. Harper & Brothers, 
New York. (Price $2.50). There is nothing 
like it in the market. It was a most happy 
thought of Dr. McCaskey to compile such a 
book, and most happily has he carried it out. 
It gladdens one’s heart here to find gathered 
between one set of covers all the old, and many 
of the newest favorite Christmas songs, hymns, 
and carols, nearly 300 of them in all, and 
chosen with the same admirable taste and judg- 
ment that have made his “ Franklin Square 
Song Collections’’ so universally popular. The 
best music we expected to find, but we confess 
that we were scarcely prepared to find in the 
compiler an equally correct and faultless taste 
when he should come to select material for his 
choice illustrations and his literary extracts. 
Yet we speak as a disinterested critic when we 
declare it as our conviction that nowhere in the 
whole wide range of our language could seven 
finer specimens, more perfect specimens, of the 
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very best that has ever been said on the subject, 
have been found than those embodied in this 
volume from Beecher, Lew Wallace, Auerbach, 
Lyman Abbott, Warren, and Dickens. The 
taste shown in this selection is simply exquisite, 
and proves Dr. McCaskey’s literary judgment 
to be of the finest and most discriminating. 
The book deserves to be called a sumptuous 
one, richly and attractively bound, and printed 
im the Harpers’ best style. It deserves to be 
one of the most popular holiday volumes of the 
year.. . . And why should not such handsome 
and excellent books as Dr. Edward Brooks’ 

Story of the Iliad serve asa gift-book? It is 

published in admirable style, neat and tasteful, 

by the Penn Publishing Co., of Philadelphia, 
and is just the kind of book every bright boy 
and girl should read and will enjoy reading. It 

ought to be in all our School Libraries... . 

Though we are told that Zhe Hoosier School- 

Boy, by Dr. Edward Eggleston, in the neat 

edition now brought out by Messrs. Charles 

Scribner’s Sons, has been “‘ specially arranged 

by the author for use as a Reader in schools, 

and with the addition of definitions and occa- 
sional notes and questions,” it is fot on that ac- 
count less interesting nor less popular than it 
was in its original form in the pages of ‘St. 

Nicholas.”’ It is a thoroughly good and whole- 

some story for young folks—and for older ones. 

. Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 
have issued Julia P. Ballard’s Among the Moths 
and Butterflies in so beautiful a style and with 
such excellent illustrations, that no more wel- 
come Christmas present than it could well be 
chosen for any of the young: folks inclined to 
take an interest in this charming branch of 

natural history. It is not a text-book, but a 

bright and interesting story-book—full of true 

stories, however, in which 1s told all about the 
triple lives of moths and butterflies. Those 
whom “Insect Lives; or Born in Prison ’’ used 
to delight, need no further recommendation 
than to be told. that the present volume is only 

a revised and enlarged edition of that popular 

book. The publishers have made it a remark- 

ably handsome volume. J. Max Fark. 

ANCIENT History. For Colleges and High Schools. 
By P. V. N. Myers. Part Il. History of Rome. 
Boston: Ginn, & Co. s12mo., illustrated pp. 230. 
Price, $1.10. 

TABULAR VIEWS OF UNIVERSAL HIstTory. Com- 
piled by G. P. Putnam, A. M., and continued to 
date by Lynde E. Jones, New York: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, 8vo, pp. 211. 

Prof. Myers’s well known “ Outlines of Ancient 
History ’’ is the best possible guarantee of the excel- 
lence of this volume, which is a revised edition of the 
second part of that work, the first part having been 
issued two years ago, and treating of the chief East- 
ern nations and Greece. This second part has all the 
popular features of the other, is clear in its arrange- 
ment, well illustrated, and supplied with good maps. 
The Zabular Views of Universal History consists of 
a series of chronological tables giving in parallel 
columns a record of the principal events in the 
world’s history from the earliest times up to 1890. 
While it should never be used as a text-book, it will 
be found an invaluable accompaniment to the text- 
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book, both in studying and in teaching history, giving 

as it does for each year and century a kind of birds- 

eye view of the events transpiring simultaneously in 

Europe, Asia, Africa and America. Such a view is 

essential to the intelligent study of history. 

ETHICAL ASSOCIATION. Popular Lectures and 
Discussions before the Brooklyn Ethical Associa- 
tion. Boston. James H. West. pp. 417. $2.00. 
About a year ago a notable volume of similar 

lectures was published on “ Evolution” which met 

with such favor that now the lectures of another 
season have been issued in this volume on Sociology. 

They treat of subjects like Primitive Man, Growth of 

the Marriage Relation, Evolution of the State, of 

Law, of Medical Science, Arms and Armor, Mechanic 

Arts, etc. ; Miss Le Row has a lecture on “ Education 

as a Factor in Civilization,’ of special interest to 

teachers; while those on Evolution of the Wages 

System and the four on Evolution and Social Reform 

are particularly timely and important to all thought- 

ful citizens. The two biographical lectures on Asa 

Gray and on Dr. E. L. Youmans, are noble tributes 

to the memory of two noble men. It is a valuable 

contribution to the most advanced thought of the day. 


Best SELECTIONS. For Readingsand Recitations. 
Number 18. Compiled by Silas S. Neff, B. O. 
Philada: Penn Publishing Co. s12mo., paper, 
pp. 200. Price 30 cents. Cloth, 50 cents. 

An admirable compilation, free from the old 
hackneyed “ pieces,”’ fresh and full of variety, giving 
the largest space to selections from the speeches, 
essays, and poems of men and women of to-day, 
speaking and writing on live subjects, such as 
Chauncey Depew, Henry Cleveland, and others. 
THE CoRTINA METHOD TO LEARN SPANISH IN 

TWENTY Lessons. By 2. D. de la Cortina, M.A. 

New York. D. Appleton & Co. 12m0., pp. 400. 

The method pursued in this volume is very much 
the same as that introduced into the study of lan- 
guages by Dr. Harper in his text-book of Hebrew. 
It is unquestionably the best and most practical 
method thus far known. It is the only method that 
can really be taken up with success by private students 
without the aid of a teacher, though of course to have 
such aid is always of the greatest advantage. 

THE NATURAL SPELLER AND WorpD Book. New 
York: American Book Co. 12mo., boards, pp. 166. 
In this little book the attempt is made to teach 

writing, spelling, discrimination in the use of homo- 
nyms and synonyms, etymological derivation of 
words, letter writing, correct pronunciation. The 
use ofred and black ink in the text is calculated to be 
helpful to the pupil, as are the illustrations, which are 
exceptionally well made. 


ELEMENTS OF PLANE AND SOLID GEOMERTY, with 
numerous Exercises. By Edward A. Bowser, 
LL.D. New York; D. Van Nostrand & Co, 
12mo., Pp. 39}: 

There are plenty of good geometries available to 
the teacher and student. Dr. Bowser has given us- 
another one to add to the long list, as good as most, 
not differing from them in any material respect, and 
better than many text-books we have seen on the 
same subject. 

TARBELL’s LESSONS IN LANGUAGE. Sy Horace S. 
Tarbell, A. M. First Book. Boston: Ginn & 
Co. r12mo., boards, pp. 214. Price, 50 cents. 
This too is meant to teach writing, spelling, read- 

ing, etc. It does not differ materially from many 

other good books of the kind now in the market. 
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BECAUSE HE LOVED YOU SO. 
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1. Come, let us make his pleasant grave Up-on this sha - dy shore, Where the 
2. Fair blossom daughters of the May, So love-ly in your bloom. Your 
3. Here all the warm, long sum - mer days, The yel- low bees shall come, Co - 
4 Here with their soft and cau-tioustread, The light feet of the shower Shall 
5. And whenthe summer’s voice is dumb, And lost her bloom-ing grace, When 






























































































































































sad, sad riv - e wave onwave, Shall grieve for- ev - er - more; Oh, 
ranks must stand a ~-_ side to-day, To give your dar - ling room; These 
quet-ting down the bloom-ing ways With loud and ring ing hum; While 
walk a- bout his grass - y bed, And cool the sul - or hour; Yet 
sigh - ing tumn tem-pests come To weep a hont ore 2 Till 
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long and sweet shall behisdream, Lulled by its sooth - ing flow : Sigh 
dew - drops which you shedin showers Are lov - ing tears, I know: Bloom 
war - bling in the sunny trees The birds flit to and fro: Sing 
may not wake to smiles a- gain The eyes which sleep be - low: Fall 
all the ‘for - est boughs are thinned, Falls soft ca - res - sing snow, Grieve 
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shin - ing stream, Be - cause he loved you so! Sigh 
bright - ly, bright - ly, grate - ful flowers, Be - cause he loved you so! Bloom y 
sweet - ly, sweet - ly, birds and bees, Be - cause he loved you so! Sing y 
light - ly, light - ly, pleas-ant rain, Be - cause he loved you so! Fall 
gen - tly, gen - tly, wail- ing wind, Be - cause he loved you so! Grieve 
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soft - ly, soft - ly, shin - ing stream, Be-cause he loved you sa! 
bright -ly, bright - ly, grate - ful flowers, Be-cause he loved you so! 
sweet - ly, sweet - ly, birds and _ bees, Be- cause he loved you so! p 
light - ly, light - ly, pleas- ant rain, Be-cause he loved you so! - 
gen - tly, gen - tly, wail- ing wind, Be -cause he loved you so! 
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